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J.  Carlton  Courter,  III 
.amed  New  VDGIF  Director 


fter  a  national  search 

and  a  rigorous  hiring 
process,  the  Board  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  J. 
Carlton  Courter,  III  has 
been  named  Director  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Mr.  Courter  joins  the  De- 
partment after  serving  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  1994.  As  Com- 
missioner, he  was  the  chief 
spokesperson  for  agriculture  in  Virginia. 
Prior  to  that,  he  worked  for  the  Virginia 
Agribusiness  Council  for  13  years  steadi- 
ly rising  through  the  ranks,  ultimately 
serving  as  President  of  that  organization 
from  1987  to  1994. 

Courter  earned  a  Bachelor's  of  Sci- 
ence degree  from  Virginia  Tech  in  1979 
having  majored  in  Dairy  Science  and  mi- 
nored  in  Agriculture  Economics.  Over 
the  course  of  his  career  he  received  nu- 
merous awards  including  the  Award  of 
Excellence  from  the  Virginia  Society  of 
Association  Executives;  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  Virginia 
Agribusiness  Council;  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Citation  from  the  Agri- 
culture Alumni  Organization  at  Virginia 
Tech.  Throughout  his  career  he  has 
served  in  leadership  roles  in  state  and 
local  associations. 


Department  Board 
Chairman  John  Mont- 
gomery said  of  the  an- 
nouncement, "We  are 
pleased  to  have  Carlton 
Courter  as  our  new  Direc- 
tor With  his  deep  appre- 
ciation for  Virginia's 
wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  his  extensive 
experience  working  with 
the  General  Assembly,  na- 
tional organizations,  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  con- 
stituent groups  and  the 
public,  Carlton  Courter  has  a  proven 
track  record  of  leadership." 

Carlton  Courter  was  raised  in  Amelia 
County,  Virginia,  on  a  farm  that  has  been 
in  his  family  since  1737.  Currently,  he  and 
his  wife,  Scarlett,  and  their  son  reside  in 
Midlothian. 

"I  grew  up  in  a  rural  community  and 
have  been  a  sportsman  all  my  life.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  admired  the  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  my  whole 
Ufe.  It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  the  gan^e 
wardens,  biologists  and  other  fine  profes- 
sionals in  this  organization  on  their  mis- 
sion to  conserve  Virginia's  natural  re- 
sources." 

All  of  us  at  the  Department  would 
like  to  welcome  Carlton  Courter,  and 
look  forward  to  reading  his  thoughtful  in- 
sights in  his  Virginia  Wildlife  Director's 
Column  beginning  January  2007. 
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Mission  Statement 


To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs 

of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  hoating  and  related  outdoor 

recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  hoating,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
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About  the  cover: 

Each  year  the  Vir- 
ginia Department 
of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  in- 
vests revenues  and 
thousands  of  hours 
into  wildlife  and 
fisheries  manage- 
ment programs. 
These  efforts  often 
take  years  to  see  re- 
sults, as  in  the  case 
with  the  successful 
reintroduction  of 
the  wild  turkey,  striped  bass  and  American 
shad.  Gary  Nomian,  wildlife  biologist  and 
upland  game  bird  leader  uses  radio  teleme- 
try to  track  wild  turkey.  Thanks  to  an  ag- 
gressive restoration  program,  which  in- 
cluded trapping  and  relocating  wild 
turkeys,  habitat  improvements  and  regu- 
lating special  hunting  seasons,  the  incredi- 
ble comeback  of  the  wild  turkey  is  just  one 
of  the  many  success  stories  that  the  De- 
partment has  been  involved  with  in  recent 
years.  ©Dwight  i3yke 
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survived  a  lengthy  winter  plunge  in  frigid  waters. 
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Outdoor  opportunities  continue  to  grow 

as  the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 

Fisheries  adds  another  ''feather''  in 

Virginia's  WMA  crown. 
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by  Bnice  Ingram 


eatherfin  certainly  is  a  gift  to  the  fvittire;  that  old  saying  about 
'they're  not  making  any  more  land'  is  true,"  were  the  first 
words  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  re- 
gional manager  Jim  Bowman  responded  with  when  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  best  thing  about  the  state's  newest  wildlife  management  area  (WMA). 
And  indeed,  this  2,800-acre  parcel,  located  approximately  10  miles  west  of 
Farmville,  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  popular  destination  for  hunters, 
anglers,  birdwatchers  and  wildlife  lovers  of  all  persuasions  both  now — and 
in  the  future. 

First,  some  background  on  this  central  Virginia  public  land,  which  lies  in 
Prince  Edward,  Appomattox  and  Buckingham  counties.  The  Department 
bought  the  land  for  5.8  million  dollars  by  means  of  an  interest  free  treasury 
loan,  thanks  to  an  amendment  introduced  by  Delegate  Watkins  Abbott,  Jr. 
and  signed  by  former  Governor  Mark  Warner.  The  agency  will  repay  the 
loan  with  help  from  fimds  received  through  the  Pittman-Robertson  Federal 
Assistance  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program.  In  its  previous  incarnation  as 
private  property,  the  land  was  long  a  popular  place  for  people  to  hunt,  fish 
and  enjoy  the  outdoors. 


Featherfin  WMA  was  officially  opened 
April  6,  2006.  Attending  the  dedication 
ceremony  (left  to  right)  VDGIF  Wildlife 
Director,  Bob  Duncan;  then,  VDGIF  Inter- 
im Director,  Col.  W.  Gerald  Massengill; 
Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Kyle  Baldwin,  son 
and  daughter  of  Frank  Baldwin  Sr.  who 
began  purchasing  land  in  1918  that  now 
makes  up  Featherfin  WMA;  Sherry  Smith 
Crumley,  VDGIF  Board  member;  L.  Preston 
Bryant,  Jr.  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources; 
The  Honorable  Watkins  Abbott,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  and  The  Honor- 
able Frank  M.  Ruff  Jr.,  Virginia  State  Sen- 
ate. 


"It's  up  to  us  to  preserve  wildlife 
habitat  for  our  kids,  grandkids  and 
those  who  come  after  us,"  continues 
Bowman.  "That's  one  of  reasons  the 
Department  develops  long-term 
management  plans  for  the  WMA." 

The  Department  will  carry  out 
that  plan  on  what  is  classic  Piedmont 
rolling  hill  country.  The  Appomattox 
River  meanders  along  approximate- 
ly 10  miles  of  the  property,  and  some 
fairly  steep  wooded  bluffs  border  the 
waterway.  Bowman  relates  that  some 
classic  river  bottom  habitat  also  lies 
along  the  Appomattox,  as  does  a 
complex  of  fields  between  75  and  100 
acres  in  size. 

"This  part  of  Featherfin  is  cer- 
tainly a  nice  place  for  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, bird  watching  and  wildlife 
watching  in  general,"  says  Bowman. 
"We  don't  have  good  boating  access 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  something  we 
want  to  look  at  as  we  work  on  a  man- 
agement plan. 

"Another  management  opportu- 
nity is  to  do  something  with  the  ap- 


proximately 700  acres  of  pine  planta- 
tions that  have  been  planted  on 
Featherfin.  These  stands  need  thin- 
ning. Another  possibility  is  to  do 
some  clearcutting  of  the  mature  pine 
stands  and  then  reforestation  with 
hardwoods  or  native  shortleaf  pines. 
The  Department  is  also  open  to  the 
use  of  fire,  that  is,  controlled  burn- 

ing." 

Bowman  relates  that  controlled 
burning  is  a  useful  tool  and  that  this 
activity  can  result  in  good  brood 
habitat  for  turkeys,  quail  and  a  host 
of  songbirds.  Fire  removes  thatch, 
promotes  the  growth  of  annuals,  and 
helps  keep  an  area  in  the  early  succes- 
sional  stage  longer. 

Bowman  adds  that  a  controlled 
burn  would  be  particularly  useful 
after  a  pine  thinning  takes  place. 
Such  an  activity,  done  at  the  right 
time,  could  promote  the  growth  of 
forbs  and  legumes.  The  rotational 
disking  and  mowing  of  the  WMA's 
fields  and  the  spraying  of  trees  and 
brush  that  are  growing  up  in  open 
areas  are  other  possibilities. 

Again,  the  goal  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  manage  a  property  that 
will  have  a  wildlife-enticing  mix  of 
mature  hardwoods,  pine  groves, 
early  successional  forests,  open  fields 
and  bottomland  habitats.  Such  a 
management  plan  will  hopefully  re- 
sult in  a  diverse  habitat  setting,  af- 
fording the  highest  possible  number 
of  game  and  nongame  species  to 
flourish  on  Featherfin. 

Appomattox  River  Fishery 

Vic  DiCenzo  is  the  Department's 
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Over  the  past  century  the  fields  and  forests 
of  Featherfin  have  hosted  some  of  Virginia's 
most  prominent  citizens.  Today,  all  of  Vir- 
ginia's dtizens  are  welcome  to  share  in  its 
rich  hunting  and  fishing  heritage. 

fisheries  biologist  in  charge  of  the 
Appomattox  River.  He  offers  this 
overview  for  those  anglers  that  may 
want  to  come  to  the  WMA. 

"For  anglers  who  typically  fish 
Virgiiiia's  big  rivers,  the  James,  New, 
Shenandoah  and  others,  they  will 
need  to  scale  down,"  says  DiCenzo. 
"Anglers  can  expect  to  catch  large- 
mouth,  smallmouth  and  spotted 
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bass,  but  fish  will  average  7  to  10 
inches.  Redbreast  sunfish  and 
bluegill  are  also  common.  The  other 
species  that  anglers  will  find  are  fall- 
fish,  which  always  seem  willing  to 
bite  and  provide  a  decent  fight.  Fall- 
fish  will  range  from  6  to  12  inches." 

The  biologist  adds  that  spin  fish- 
ermen will  want  to  work  small  jigs 
(V32  or  |/i6 -ounce)  with  1-  to  3-inch 
grubs  and  crawdad  imitations.  Spin- 
ners are  another  great  bet.  Fly  fisher- 
men may  really  enjoy  the  Appomat- 
tox River  as  it  flows  along  Featherfin. 
Wooly  buggers,  terrestrials  (summer) 
and  streamers  are  all  great  bets,  as  are 
poppers. 

Cale  Godfrey,  a  district  wildlife 
biologist  in  the  Farmville  office,  in- 
forms that  the  best  times  to  canoe  and 
kayak  this  section  of  the  Appomattox 
are  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  au- 
tumn after  the  fall  rains.  The  river 
typically  becomes  quite  shallow  in 
the  summertime. 

Hunting  Opportunities 

Part  of  the  year,  the  Department 
will  manage  Featherfin  under  a 


Wildlife  biologists  Jim  Bowman  and  Cale 
Godfrey  discuss  management  plans  for  a 
field  on  Featherfin.  Note  the  brush  pile  in 
the  background  for  rabbits  and  other 
small  animals. 

quota  system.  Specifically,  during  the 
two-week  early  muzzleloader  season 
and  seven-week  regular  gun  season 
East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  only  a  certain 
number  of  hunters  will  be  allowed  on 
site,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
pursuing  small  or  big  game  such  as 
deer  and  turkeys.  A  quota  system 
will  also  be  in  effect  for  Youth  Day 
and  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  spring 
gobbler  season. 

"Featherfin  has  always  been  and 
still  remains  a  popular  hunting  desti- 
nation," explains  Godfrey.  "During 
the  peak  recreational  period  for 
hunters,  we  are  using  a  quota  system 
to  maintain  safety  and  insure  a  quali- 
ty experience." 

Godfrey  suggests  that  sportsmen 
consult  the  Department's  Web  site  or 
regulations  pamphlet  for  complete 
information  on  the  quota  hunts. 

"The  deer  population  is  relative- 
ly high  compared  to  what  you  would 


expect  in  the  surrounding  counties," 
continues  Godfrey.  "The  hunt  club 
that  existed  at  Featherfin  participated 
in  the  DMAP  program,  so  we  have 
records  of  deer  harvests  going  back  to 
the  early  1990s.  The  club  had  a  fairly 
conservative  antlerless  harvest.  Of 
course,  deer  regulations  now  will  fol- 
low those  of  the  counties  Featherfin  is 
located  in. 

"The  WMA  also  has  a  good 
turkey  population.  During  our  quota 
hunts  this  past  spring,  participants 
saw  and  heard  quite  a  few  birds.  I 
heard  as  many  as  four,  five  and  six 
gobblers  the  mornings  1  was  here. 
The  mixed  habitat  and  the  wonderful 
diversity  that  exist  here  is  ideal  for 
turkeys." 

Godfrey  relates  that  squirrel  and 
rabbit  fans  should  find  the  WMA  to 
their  liking  as  well.  The  silvertails  are 
quite  abundant  in  the  1,500  acres  of 
hardwood  stands,  and  the  300  acres 
of  brushy  fields  and  open  bottom- 
land harbor  plenty  of  cottontails. 

However,  Bowman  says  that  al- 
though bobwhite  quail  exist  on 
Featherfin,  he  would  not  recommend 


The  Appomattox  River  flows  along  a 
large  section  of  Featherfin  WMA. 
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the  WMA  as  a  destination  for  bird 
hunters.  Much  of  the  open  land  is  in 
fescue,  and  this  tliickly  growing,  in- 
vasive grass  does  not  provide  suit- 
able habitat  for  bobs. 

"We  would  like  to  eliminate  the 
fescue,  but  we  don't  want  sometliing 
like  Johnson  grass,  which  also  thrives 


And  a  red-tailed  hawk  and  several 
turkey  vultures  also  soared  over- 
head. I  have  no  doubt  that  other  com- 
mon open  land  preferring  species 
such  as  chipping  and  song  sparrows 
also  thrive  here,  but  given  the  heat 
and  time  of  year,  we  didn't  hear 
them. 


for  woodcock  and  all  kinds  of  shore- 
birds." 

The  two  biologists  also  took  me 
to  a  pine  stand,  which  Bowman  ex- 
plained was  a  good  candidate  for 
thinning.  He  pointed  out  huckleber- 
ry vines  and  black  oaks  growing  un- 
derneath, and  how  these  disparate 


here,  to  replace  it,"  explains  Bow- 
man. "Johnson  grass  has  a  tendency 
to  crowd  out  everything  else  and 
grow  so  extensively  that  it  can't  be 
managed.  The  seeds  can  even  lie  dor- 
mant for  seven  years  and  still  germi- 
nate." 

Trip  Account 

This  past  July,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  tour  the  Featherfin  WMA  with  Jim 
Bowman  and  Cale  Godfrey.  Even 
though  our  excursion  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  a  hot,  humid,  mid  sum- 
mer day,  we  still  heard  or  saw  25 
species  of  songbirds.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival, we  glimpsed  two  bobwhites 
scurrying  across  the  road  and  later 
heard  several  males  singing. 

Interestingly,  a  bird  that  I  don't 
commonly  encounter  anymore  is  one 
that  Featherfin  sports  in  good  num- 
bers— the  yellow-breasted  chat. 
Every  thicket  interspersed  among 
the  fields  on  the  public  land  seemed 
to  harbor  a  chat.  That  same  habitat 
was  also  the  haunts  of  mourning 
doves,  common  yellowthroats,  fieki 
sparrows,  towhees,  goldfinches  and 
indigo  buntings  in  great  abundance. 


Left:  While  scouting  Featherfin  the  au- 
thor found  fresh  deer  droppings.  The 
WMA  will  offer  quota  hunts  during  the 
hunting  season. 

Above:  Featherfin  features  a  nice  mix  of 
fields  that  include  warm  season  grasses 
and  forests  made  up  of  hardwoods  and 
pines. 


Trekking  to  the  bottomland 
along  the  Appomattox  River,  we 
heard  Acadian  flycatchers  and  yel- 
low-throated vireos  and  glimpsed  a 
belted  kingfisher  wing  by.  At  one 
spot  along  the  Appomattox,  Bow- 
man and  Godfrey  pointed  out  a  field 
that  was  perhaps  at  one  time  a  natu- 
ral wetland  that  had  been  ditched 
and  drained. 

"This  field  is  a  potential  cemdi- 
date  to  become  a  restored  wetland," 
exulted  Godfrey.  "We  would  like  to 
do  some  work  to  see  if  the  soil  is  clay, 
which  is  not  porous,  and  which 
would  hold  water. 

"The  sycamores  and  rushes 
growing  in  the  middle  of  this  field 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  still  holds 
some  water.  If  we  could  re-establish  a 
wetland,  it  could  become  a  magnet 


species  would  both  benefit  from  the 
increased  sunlight. 

Another  stop  was  at  a  hardwood 
stand  where  tufted  titmice,  Carolina 
chickadees,  Carolina  wrens,  scarlet 
tanagers,  red-eyed  vireos,  white- 
breasted  nuthatches  and  a  host  of 
other  avians  were  in  full  song.  Lastly, 
we  peered  down  into  the  Appomat- 
tox River  where  smallmouth  bass 
and  fallfish  were  finning  about. 

The  enthusiasm  that  Jim  Bow- 
man and  Cale  Godfrey  exhibit  for  the 
Featherfin  WMA  is  understandable. 
As  Bowman  expressed,  this  public 
land  truly  is  a  gift  to  the  future.    D 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  aiitluir  of  the  following 
books:  The  James  River  Guide,  The  New 
River  Guide,  mni  The  Shenandoah  / Rappa- 
hannock Rivers  Guide.  To  lenni  more  about 
these  publications  or  to  obtain  a  copy  contact: 
Bruce  Iw^rani,  P.O.  Box  429,  Fincastlc,  VA 
24090. 


For  more  information  on  Feath- 
erfin, contact  the  Departments 
Farmville  office  (434-392-9645) 
or  visit  their  Web  site: 
\AAAAA'.  dgif.  Virginia,  gov. 
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Since  the  early  1600s 

people  have  timbered, 

drained  and  attempted  to 

develop  one  of  the  most 

unique  swamp  ecosystems 

in  the  world.  But  efforts 

are  now  focused  on 

restoring  and  maintaining 

the  natural  biological 

diversity  of  this 

national  treasure. 

by  Emily  M.  Grey 

hrouded  in  lore  and  mystery, 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  one 
the  world's  unique  wonders. 
Engulfed  within  the  cities  of  Suffolk 
and  Chesapeake  and  northeastern 
North  Carolina,  this  diverse  ecosys- 
tem is  one  of  the  last  wilderness  areas 
in  eastern  United  States. 


Scientists  conjecture  that  this 
land  mass  was  created  millions  of 
years  ago  when  the  Continental  Shelf 
last  shifted.  No  specific  person  is 
credited  with  founding  the  swamp. 
Nonetheless,  archaeological  evi- 
dence confirms  that  humans  occu- 
pied the  area  nearly  13,000  years  ago. 

In  the  heart  of  the  swamp  lies 
Lake  Drummond,  one  of  two  natural 
lakes  in  Virginia.  Indian  legend 
speaks  of  "the  fire  bird,"  a  subsurface 


Top:  The  loss  of  peat  due  to  the  unnat- 
ural wet/dry  cycle  allowed  by  the 
ditching  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
has  partially  exposed  the  root  system 
of  this  wetland  tree.  Above:  VDGIF 
Wetland  Project  Leader  David  Norris 
observes  wildlife  on  Lake  Drummond 
in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  NWR. 


peat  bum  3500  to  6000  years  ago,  that 
created  the  3,500-acre  water  body. 
Some  geologists  theorize  that  a  giant 
meteorite  formed  the  oval  lake. 

By  1650,  most  Native  Americans 
had  left  the  vicinity.  In  1728,  William 
Byrd  II  and  his  surveying  group  es- 
tablished a  border  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

George  Washington  first  visited 
the  site  in  1763.  He  surveyed  the  area 
several  times  and  organized  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  Land  Company,  which 
drained  and  logged  portions  of  the 
venue.  A  five-mile  ditch  on  the  west 
side  of  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  is  named  for  our 
first  president. 

Proceeding  and  during  the  Civil 
War,  local  runaway  slaves  hid  in  this 
quagmire.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ad- 
dressed this  topic  in  Dred:  A  Tale  of  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp. 

For  centuries,  periodic  wildfires, 
timbering  and  extensive  draining. 
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and  residential,  agricultural  and 
commercial  development  drastically 
changed  the  ecologically  sensitive 
habitat  destroying  over  half  the  orig- 
inal acreage. 

More  than  140  miles  of  logging 
roads  and  ditches  severely  debilitat- 
ed the  natural  hydrology  by  blocking 
the  flow  of  surface  water,  creating 
flooding  and  stagnant  water.  Lum- 
bering removed  significant  Atlantic 
white  cedar  and  bald  cypress  stands 
producing  drier  environmental  con- 
ditions that  diminished  biodiversity 
and  exposed  underlying  peat.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  a  lightning  strike 
ignited  two  massive  burns  in  the 
swamp.  Uncontrolled  fire  threatens 
wildlife,  critical  habitat  and  adjacent 
urban  homes. 

To  minimize  this  peril,  a  distinc- 
tive partnership  was  formed.  Thanks 
to  funding  from  NAWCA  (North 
American  Waterfowl  Conservation 
Act),  a  water  control  project  began. 

DECEMBER  2006 


The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (GDSNWR),  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  (VDGIF),  and  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (Ecological  Services 
Branch)  unified  to  construct  an  in- 
valuable resource. 

A  vinyl  sheet  pile  wall  was  driv- 
en into  the  soil  to  intersect  the  ground 
water.  A  concrete-capped  weir  allows 
boards  to  fit  into  a  water  control 
structure  to  manage  water  flow 
through  the  ditch. 

"This  was  one  of  the  last  areas  on 
the  refuge  with  no  water  outflow 
control,"  says  Bryan  Poovey, 
GDSNWR  Forester.  "A  cooperative 
effort  was  the  only  way  to  do  this. 
Now,  about  3,500  acres  is  Influenced 
positively  by  restoring  the  hydrology. 

"It  is  important  to  have  control  of 
water.  Plant  and  animal  species  de- 
pend on  a  wet  swamp  habitat.  Also, 
there  is  a  more  obvious  need  to  hold 
water  in  ditches  to  suppress  and  pre- 
vent fires  and  allow  controlled  burn- 
ing." 

"It  was  a  very  productive  project 
with  multiple  purposes,"  says  David 
Byrd,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitat 
Restoration  Biologist.  "It  allowed  the 
refuge  to  restore  wetlands  and  more 
easily  access  and  control  water  along 
the  ditches  to  fight  fires.  In  this  re- 
mote area  it  is  difficult  to  haul  sup- 
plies in  and  out.  Summer  is  critical 
because  a  fire  can  burn  a  long  time 
when  caught  in  peat. 

"It  helped  restore  habitat  for  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker,  which  re- 
quires prescribed  burning  for  a  clear 
understory,"  he  continues.  "The 
refuge  did  a  good  job  bending  over 
backwards  to  accomplish  this  proj- 
ect." 


The  Dismal  Swamp  is  rich  in  vegetative 
and  wildlife  diversity  such  as  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  above. 
Below:  A  vinyl  sheet  pile  wall  was 
constructed  across  Myrtle  Ditch  deep 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp  to  allow  control 
of  water  levels  to  mimic  natural 
seasonal  fluctuations. 


Byrd  also  says  the  contractors 
worked  under  difficult  conditions 
from  Thanksgiving  2005  through 
January.  Exceptionally  wet  weather 
caused  roads  to  degrade  quickly  to 
morass.  Hence,  it  was  challenging  to 
pull  out  equipment  and  move  struc- 
tures to  and  from  the  area. 

"For  thousands  of  years,  the 
swamp  was  a  wetland  with  no  ditch- 
es," explains  David  Norris,  VDGIF 
Wetland  Project  Leader.  "Then  200  to 
300  years  ago,  it  was  drained  and  did 
not  function  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

"This  water  control  structure  is 
the  last  piece  of  the  puzzle.  It  has  revi- 
talized more  than  3,000  acres  of  wet- 
land habitat.  We're  putting  back 
what  was  naturally  there.  This  area 
will  mimic  a  natural  system,  which 
will  benefit  our  native  Virginia 
wildlife  species.  It  will  allow  the 
refuge  to  manage  habitat  by  use  of 
fire. 

"The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice has  been  a  good  partner  for  a 
long  time.  This  project  also  helped  us 
fulfill  our  grants  to  N AWCA." 

"This  is  a  very  important  part- 
nership which  came  together  to  help 


Above:  Engineers  and  construction  work- 
ers faced  difficult  challenges  due  to 
weather  and  location  of  the  project. 
Below:  Thanks  to  a  unique  state  and  fed- 
eral partnership,  work  on  the  unique 
water  control  structure  was  completed 
just  before  the  heavy  rains  from  tropical 
storm  Ernesto  soaked  the  Tidewater  area. 

us  address  the  key  water  manage- 
ment issue,"  says  Suzanne  Baird, 
GDSNWR  Manager.  "I  appreciate 
the  willingness  to  work  with  the 
state." 

"The  partnership  has  gone  very 
well,"  says  Cindy  Lane,  Deputy 
Refuge  Manager.  "We're  very  excited 
to  work  with  the  Department  and 
look  forward  to  many  more  success- 
ful partnerships." 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the 
swamp  is  a  recent  land  gift.  In  May 
2003,  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Transportation  conveyed  over  750 
acres  of  wetlands  to  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. Within  the  City  of  Chesapeake 
and  adjacent  to  the  refuge,  this  land  is 
part  of  VDOT's  mitigation  project  for 
the  construction  of  Highway  17.  This 
12-mile  road  is  being  widened  to  Q 


oblige  increasing  traffic  to  North  Car- 
olina and  the  Outer  Banks. 

VDOT  also  purchased  approxi- 
mately 16  acres  of  mineral  soil  wet- 
lands and  is  restoring  about  9.6  acres 
of  forested,  organic  soil  wetlands 
within  the  project  corridor.  To  mini- 
mize wildlife  disturbances,  the  entity 
plans  to  construct  turtle  tunnels  and 
bear  boardwalks.  Beneath  the  busy 
roadway,  at  least  six  72-inch  pipes 
will  be  installed  for  wildlife  passages. 

To  accommodate  bears,  deer, 
bobcats  and  other  large  wildlife, 
VDOT  will  build  a  wooden  walkway 
under  a  new  bridge.  The  agency  is 
also  creating  a  mile-long,  10-foot  high 
fence  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  di- 
rect wildlife  to  safer  crossings. 

"VDOT  worked  diligently  to 
minimize  the  environmental  impact 
to  this  environmentally  sensitive  and 
historic  area  while  making  critical 
improvements  to  a  narrow  road- 
way," said  VDOT  Chief  Jeffrey  C. 
Southard.  "The  planning  and  design 
of  Route  17  took  into  consideration 
the  protection  of  our  crucial  wetlands 
and  species." 

VDGIF's  new  wildlife  manage- 
ment area  provides  excellent  habitat 
for  black  bear,  waterfowl  and  other 
game  species.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
site  to  observe  black  bear  in  Virginia. 
Controlled  hunting  opportunities, 
such  as  VDGIF's  special  lottery  hunt 
system,  may  be  available  at  some 
point. 
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This  naturalist's  wonderland 
will  be  a  prime  year-round  nature 
viewing  spot.  In  autumn,  copious 
flocks  of  robins  and  blackbirds  roost 
in  woodlands  and  edges.  Fruiting 
devil's  walking  stick,  wild  grapes, 
black  gum  and  paw-paw  brighten 
the  path.  Foliage  peaks  in  late  Octo- 
ber through  November. 

Winter  finds  great-horned  owls 
incubating  and  red-shouldered  and 
red-tailed  hawks  courting  and  laying 
eggs.  Waterfowl  migrate  to  nearby 
Lake  Drummond.  Wood  ducks  seek 
nest  cavities.  Bear  cubs  are  born  in 
late  January  through  February. 

In  spring,  white-tailed  fawns  are 
born.  Yellow  jessamine,  orchids  and 
coral  honeysuckle  flower  while  cin- 
namon fern  fiddleheads  appear.  Log 
fern,  one  of  America's  rarest  ferns,  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp. 

This  is  a  significant  breeding 
habitat  for  numerous  migratory 
birds,  which  peak  in  early  May. 
Spring  migration  (April  to  June)  is  an 
opportune  time  to  view  sundry  war- 
blers such  as  Swainson's,  Wayne's 
and  the  prothonotary.  Pileated  wood- 
peckers and  barred  owls  are  other  fa- 
vorite avifauna. 

In  summer,  belted  kingfishers 
and  great  blue  herons  frequent  wa- 
terways. Black  bears  are  active  in 
early  June  as  breediiig  season  nears. 
White-tailed  bucks  flaunt  velvet 
antlers. 
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For  more  information  onVDGIF's 
wildlife  management  areas,  wetlands, 
wildlife  habitat  programs  and  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities,  check 
www.dgif.vlrginia.gov.Jo  learn  more 
about  conservation  programs  byVDOT 
visit  www.VirginiaDOT.org. 

Directions  to  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  Wildlife  Management  Area: 
From  the  City  of  Chesapeake,  travel 
south  on  Dominion  Boulevard  to 
Route  1 7  and  follow  signs. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  visit:  http://greatdis- 
malswamp.fws.gov 


This  is  a  fantastic  place  to  study 
southeastern  butterflies  such  as  lace- 
winged  roadside-skippers  and  Creole 
pearly  eyes.  Trumpet  and  passion 
vine  flowers  lure  copious  Lepi- 
doptera.  Because  mosquitoes  are  pro- 
lific, bug  spray  is  recommended. 

Several  rare  and  endangered 
species  such  as  the  Dismal  Swamp 
southeastern  shrew,  canebrake  rat- 
tlesnake and  eastern  big-eared  bat 
have  been  recorded  at  the  refuge. 
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River  otters,  black  bear  and  many  other 
wildlife  species  will  benefit  from  the 
restoration  of  this  natural  treasure. 


Mink,  otter,  marsh  rabbits  and  gray 
and  red  foxes  also  roam  the  area. 

Approximately  200  bird  species 
have  been  sighted  at  the  neighboring 
110,000-acre  +  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
and  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the 
largest  entity  on  the  Coastal  Phase  of 
the  Virginia  Birding  and  Wildlife 
Trail.  Primarily  comprised  of  forested 
wetland  habitat,  this  sanctuary  in- 
cludes 100  acres  of  organic  soil  wet- 
lands and  a  panoply  of  canals,  ponds 
and  marsh  edges  inhabited  by  18 
non-venomous  snakes,  56  turtles, 
lizards,  salamanders,  frogs  and 
toads. 

Today,  pine,  maple-black  gum, 
tupelo-cypress,  Atlantic  white-cedar 
and  sweetgum-oak-poplar  are  the 
five  principal  forest  types  that  charac- 
terize the  swamp.  Red  maple  is  the 
most  prevalent  tree.  The  three  main 
non-forested  plant  communities  are  a 
sphagnum  bog,  evergreen  shrub  and 
remnant  marsh. 

This  vast  marsh  spot  with  its 
spellbinding  origin,  creatures,  recre- 
ation opportunities  and  tranquility  is 
undeniably  a  national  treasure. 
Here's  hoping  that  tlie  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  will  remain  quality  habitat 
for  wildlife  and  be  enjoyed  by  nu- 
merous generations.    □ 

Eiiiih/  Grey  is  a  nntiiralist,  outdoor  writer, 
pliotojournaiist  and  attorney  from  Virginia's 
Eastern  Sliore.  Slie  is  also  a  member  oftJie  Vir- 
ginia Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
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Right  on  T0 


Nafionol  Archery  in 
Schools  Program  is 
scoring  high  points 

for  helping  to 

promote  one  of  the 

oldest  forms  of 

shooting  sports. 


story  by  Tee  Clarkson 
photos  by  Dwiglit  Dyke 


Whunk!  Whunk!  Whunk! 
The  arrows  find  their 
mark.  Well,  most  of  them 
do  anyway.  The  students  in  Mr. 
Evan's  8th  grade  P.E.  class  at 
Stonewall  Jackson  Middle  in  Me- 
chanicsville  draw  and  shoot  an  array 
of  multi-colored  bows,  assaulting  the 
targets  set  up  on  the  baseball  field  be- 
hind the  school.  It's  almost  June,  but 
the  air  is  still  spring-like,  in  the  low 
80s  with  little  humidity  and  a  light 
breeze.  Summer  will  be  here  soon 
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Above:  Students  at  Stonewall  Jackson 
Middle  School  work  on  their  shooting 
steps  to  archery  success.  Bottom  left: 
Practice,  practice  and  more  practice, 
along  with  good  form,  pay  off. 


enough.  You  can  feel  the  excitement 
welling  in  the  students,  but  not  for 
the  end  of  school,  rather  for  the  new 
archery  program  they  begem  several 
days  earlier. 

Olivia  Elkins  has  just  finished 
shooting,  and  now  stands,  separated 
from  her  group  of  friends,  kindly 
agreeing  to  answer  a  few  questions. 
She  is  the  tallest  one  of  the  bunch.  Her 
hair  is  long  and  straight  and  hangs 
down  past  her  shoulders.  She  turns 
back  to  look  at  her  friends,  then 
glances  shyly  to  the  sky.  She  is  a  little 
nervous. 

When  asked  what  she  likes  the 
most  about  the  National  Archery  in 
Schools  Program,  she  responds,  "It's 
cool." 

Something  seems  strangely 
amiss  for  an  eighth-grader  to  com- 
ment that  anything  they  are  doing  in 
school  is  "cool."  But  that's  what  the 
NASP  (National  Archery  in  Schools 
Program)  is  all  about,  providing  sti,i- 
dents  with  a  new,  exciting  and  "cool" 
opportumty  tliat  they  may  not  have 
had  otherwise. 


Left:  Tommy  Evans  helps  a 
student  evaluate  her  shots. 
The  National  Archery  in  Schools 
Program  builds  confidence  and 
self  esteem,  while  increasing 
shooting  archery  skills. 
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Right:  Range  safety  is  stressed 
throughout  the  National  Archery  in 
Schools  Program  to  maintain  a 
clean  safety  record.  The  equipment 
for StonewallJackson  Middle 
School  was  purchased  through 
funds  from  grants  and  donations  to 
the  program. 
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Behind  vis,  a  dozen  more  stu- 
dents step  up  to  the  line  and  continue 
thwunking  arrows  into  targets  in  a 
ceaseless  assault.  Whunk!  Whunk! 
Then  a  cheer.  One  has  hit  the  bulls- 
eye. 

"What  is  fun  about  it?" 

Olivia  pauses  again.  Not  as  long 
this  time. 

"Because  I  haven't  done  it  before. 
My  step  dad  bow  hunts,  but  my 
mom  won't  let  me.  She  says  it's  too 
dangerous." 

"Maybe  she  will  let  you  try  now 
that  you're  an  expert,"  I  joke. 
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Above:  Mr.  Evans  works  with  a  student 
to  evaluate  how  good  form  and  concen- 
tration help  with  shot  placement. 
Right:  Students  learn  to  build  draw 
strength  and  rock  solid  concentration 
before  each  arrow  is  released 


IS 


"Maybe."  She  smiles.  She 
ready  to  go  back  to  her  friends. 

Most  students  respond  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  general  consensus 
seems  to  be  that  the  National  Archery 
in  Schools  Program  ranges  from 
"pretty  cool"  to  "really  fun."  Okay.  I 
am  beginning  to  get  the  picture.  This, 
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The  National  Archery  in  Schools  Pro- 
gram utilizes  Genesis  Bows  in  the 
standard  equipment  set.  Above:  Mr, 
Evans  works  with  a  student  on  his 
draw  set,  by  placing  his  fingers  under 
the  arrow. 

the  first  year  of  the  NASP  in  Virginia 
seems  to  be  a  hit,  no  pun  intended  of 
course,  with  those  that  matter  the 
most  to  the  program's  operators, 
sponsors,  and  overseers,  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  National  Archery  in  Schools 
Program  began  in  Kentucky  in  2002 
and  has  spread  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  beyond  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  years.  As  of  the 
spring  of  2006,  31  states  had  imple- 
mented the  NASP  and  14  countries, 
including  Nova  Scotia,  Australia, 
Morocco  and  Iraq  had  inquired  about 
setting  up  programs  of  their  own. 
Sponsors  on  the  national  level  in- 
clude Mathews  Inc.,  Rinehart  Tar- 
gets, Brennan  Industries  and  Sims  Vi- 
bration Labs.  On  the  local  level,  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  the  Virginia  Chapter 
of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion (NWTF)  and  The  Archery  Trade 
Association  have  helped  sponsor  the 
50  schools  currently  participating  in 
Virginia. 

Karen  Holson,  Program  Devel- 
opment Coordinator  of  Outdoor  Ed- 
ucation for  the  Department,  radiates 
excitement  over  the  NASP's  early 
success  in  Virginia  schools.  "Archery 
is  a  great  activity  for  both  girls  and 
boys,"  she  claims.  "It's  also  a  way  of 
getting  kids  involved  in  shooting 
sports  and  safety  in  the  outdoors." 


Continuing,  she  notes,  "It's  perfect 
for  kids  that  don't  fit  into  ball  sports, 
and  it's  something  the  whole  family 
can  enjoy  together." 

Karen  hopes  to  have  one  hun- 
dred schools  participating  by  August 
of  2007.  For  the  most  part  the  pro- 
gram is  run  through  Health  and 
Physical  Education  classes  in  middle 
and  high  schools  throughout  the 
state.  The  primary  goal  is  to  make 
learning  fun  while  incorporating 
Language,  Math  and  Health /P.E. 
SOLs.  Teachers  attend  an  eight  hour 
course  on  instructing  shooting  skills, 
equipment  maintenance,  and  how  to 


would  never  have  the  opportvmity  to 
experience  elsewhere.  Lamar  Hog- 
gard  is  one  of  these  students.  He  rep- 
resents the  model  for  what  the  pro- 
gram hopes  to  acliieve,  inspiring  stu- 
dents in  the  classroom  with  a  new 
and  exciting  twist,  archery.  He  is  14 
years  old  and  has  never  shot  a  bow 
outside  of  school.  In  fact,  he  had 
never  shot  a  bow  prior  to  Mr  Evans' 
P.E.  class  a  few  days  earlier.  Now,  he 
stands  with  his  feet  apart,  knees 
slightly  flexed,  liis  bow  drawn,  star- 
ing down  the  arrow  in  full  concentra- 
tion. He  lets  it  fly,  and  it  strikes  the 
target  just  a  few  inches  to  die  right  of 


operate  a  safe  archery  range  and  are 
then  certified  and  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. Once  certified,  schools  receive 
5  targets,  12  bows,  5  dozen  arrows,  a 
bow  tree,  a  tool  kit  and  a  safety  net. 
The  equipment  doesn't  have  a  size 
limit.  The  "pull  weight"  on  the  bows 
can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle  and  high  school 
students.  Thanks  to  the  sponsors, 
schools  receive  the  kits,  valued  at 
$2,800,  for  free. 

For  many  of  the  participating 
students,  the  NASP  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  try  something  they 


the  bullseye.  He  is  satisfied  but  not 
overjoyed.  He  takes  a  break  from 
shooting,  turning  and  handing  the 
bow  to  the  next  student  in  line. 

"I  thought  I  wouldn't  be  good  at 
it  because  I  had  never  tried  before," 
Lamar  comments.  Then  he  smiles, 
"but  actually  I'm  pretty  good." 
Lamar  says  he  plans  on  using  some  of 
the  money  he  makes  this  summer 
working  at  King's  Dominion  to  buy  a 
bow  of  his  own  so  he  can  shoot  in  his 
backyard. 

With  class  winding  down,  1  steal 
Tommy  Evans,  who  has  been  a  P.E. 
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Above:  Last  year  over  250  students  received  archery  instruction  at  Stonewall 
Jackson  Middle  School. 


and  Health  teacher  at  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Middle  School  for  the  last  seven 
years,  from  his  duty  as  instructor. 
When  asked  why  he  decided  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  NASP,  Tommy  men- 
tions his  love  of  bow  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  his  interest  in  getting  the  kids 
involved  in  something  different.  The 
biggest  surprise  he  says  is  that  "kids 


that  have  never  experienced  shooting 
a  bow  before  have  fallen  in  love  with 
it,  particularly  the  girls,"  he  includes. 
"Some  have  even  bought  their  own 
archery  equipment  to  shoot  at  home." 
"Most  of  all  though,"  Tommy 
adds,  "I  like  seeing  the  kids  getting  ex- 
cited about  something  we  are  doing  in 
school.  It's  pretty  cool." 


A  bell  rings  somewhere  in  the 
distance  and  the  students  quickly 
pull  arrows  from  the  targets  and 
round  up  the  equipment.  Class  is 
over  for  today.  The  year  is  winding 
down.  They  will  be  on  summer  vaca- 
tion soon:  swimming,  working, 
going  to  camp.  In  the  fall  there  will  be 
a  new  group  of  kids  to  shoot  these 
bows  and  to  experience  something 
many  of  them  have  never  experi- 
enced before,  something  "cool"  at 
school,    n 


Tee  Clarkson  is  an  English  teacher  and  a 
member  of  the  Virghiia  Outdoor  Writers 
Association.  In  his  spare  time  runs  Virginia 
Fishing  Adventures,  a  fishing  camp  for 
kids.  For  more  information  you  can  contact 
Tee  at:  tsclarkson@virginiafishingadven- 
tures.com. 


Information 

Teachers  looking  for  more  infor- 
mation on  tine  National  Archery  in 
Schools  Program  or  businesses  in- 
terested in  sponsoring  the  pro- 
gram should  contact  Karen  Hol- 
son  at  the  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries:  Karen. hol- 
son@dgif.virginia.gov  or  call  804- 
367-6355 
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Mission  statement 


To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to 
maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide 
opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish, 
boating  and  related  outdoor  recreation;  to  pro- 
mote safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connec- 
tion with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing. 


Income  for  Fiscal  Year  2006 


Boat 
$3,492,266 


Distribution  of  Agency  Revenue 
and  Transfers  for  Operation 
by  Source  for  FY  2006 

Total  Net  Cash  Income:  $51,096,023 


License 
$18,174,887 


LicenseSales:  $18, 174,887 

The  Department  sells  licenses  re- 
quired for  participation  in  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping  activities  in  the 
state.  The  Department  currently  sells 
approximately  60  types  of  annual  li- 
censes. Lifetime  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  are  not  included  in  this  figure. 
The  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  life- 
time licenses  are  deposited  into  a  sep- 
arate lifetime  license  account  that  is 
not  used  to  fund  operations. 

Boat  Registration  andTitling:$:],492,266 

The  Department  is  responsible  for 
boat  safety  education,  registration 
and  titling,  and  boating  enforcement 
in  Virginia.  These  programs  are  fund- 
ed by  fees  derived  from  boat  registra- 


tion and  titling.  These  funds  are  de- 
posited in  a  separate  sub  account  in 
the  game  protection  fund. 

Currently  there  are  just  under 
300,000  registered  boats  in  Virginia. 
These  include  all  boats  that  are  pow- 
ered by  some  mechanical  means.  Ca- 
noes, rowboats,  kayaks,  sailboats  and 
other  non-powered  vessels  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  registered  unless  pow- 
ered by  a  motor,  including  electric 
motors. 


taslers:  $i:],77:],:]48 

The  Department  receives  cash 
from  transfers  from  the  state's  general 
fund  directed  to  the  Game  Protection 
Fund.  The  cash  come  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Watercraft  Sales  and  Use  Taxes 
and  from  a  portion  of  sales  tax  on 


equipment  for  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  wildlife  watching  and  other 
outdoor-related  activities. 

The  specific  amount  transferred 
to  the  Department  is  often  modified 
by  language  in  the  General  Assembly 
Budget  Bill.  To  determine  the  amount 
the  General  Assembly  will  transfer  to 
the  Department,  review  the  Budget 
Bill  category  "Miscellaneous;  inter- 
fund  transfers". 

Other:  $4,915,642 

Other  income  sources  include  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  magazine  subscriptions; 
receipts  from  Wildlife  Conservation 
license  plates;  timber  sales  from  De- 
partment owned  lands;  interest  from 
cash  balances  in  accounts;  sale  of  mer- 
chandise; donations;  and  sale  of  state 
migratory  waterfowl  stamp. 


Department  Goals 


Provide  for  optimum  populations  and 
diversity  of  wildlife  species  and  their 
habitats 


Enhance  opportunities  for  enjoyment  c 
wildlife,  inland  fish,  boating  and  relate 
outdoor  recreation 


*Net  transfers:  HB38  $10,635,125;  WSU  $4,014,755; 
Trans.  Out  $766,532 
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Federal  Aid:  $I0,7:]9,S80 

Federal  funds  come  from  a  vari- 
ety of  designated  funding  sources  in- 
cluding: 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act  (popularly  known  as  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act)  funds  are 
derived  from  an  11  percent  Federal 
excise  tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammu- 
nition, archery  equipment  and  a  10 
percent  tax  on  handguns. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Act  (commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Dingell-Johnson/ Wallop 
Breaux  Act)  dollars  are  derived  from 
federal  excise  tax  on  manufacturers 
of  fishing  tackle,  duties  on  boats  and 
a  motorboat  fuels  tax. 


The  State  and  Tribal  Wildlife  Grant 
Program  fimds  are  from  appropria- 
tions provided  through  the  federal 
budget  bill  and  are  not  dedicated  tax 
funds.  The  program  supports  states 
efforts  that  benefit  wildlife  and  their 
habitat,  including  species  that  are  not 
hunted  or  fished.  The  amounts  may 
vary  according  to  the  appropriation 
in  the  federal  budget. 

The  Recreational  Boating  Safety 
Grant  Program  is  administered 
through  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The 
sources  of  mc^ney  for  this  program 
are  varied  and  include  a  tax  on  fuel 
used  in  boating  and  the  allocation  of 
revenues  collected  through  amend- 
ments to  the  Dingell  Johnson /Wal- 
lop Breaux  Act.  The  funds  may  be 
used  for  providing  facilities,  equip- 


ment and  supplies  for  boating  safety 
education  and  law  enforcement.  And 
includes  acquisition,  construction 
and  repair  of  public  boating  access 
sites  used  primarily  by  recreational 
boaters,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of 
other  programs  ranging  from  boat- 
ing patrol,  search  and  rescue,  boating 
safety  inspections  and  marine  casual- 
ty investigations,  navigation  aids  and 
supporting  boat  registration  and  ti- 
tling programs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Recre- 
ation Boating  Safety  Grant  Program, 
federal  funds  are  primarily  designat- 
ed for  wUdlife  and  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  can  not  be  used  for  law  en- 
forcement efforts. 

The  Environmental  Diversity 
functional  area  is  a  set  of  programs 


Improve  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  wildlife,  in- 
land fish  and  their  habitat 


•  Promote  safe  and  ethical  conduct  in 
the  enjoyment  of  boating,  hunting, 
fishing,  wildlife  viewing  and  related 
outdoor  recreation 


Improve  agency  funding  and  other  re- 
sources and  the  effective  management 
of  all  resources  and  operations 


Expenditures 


Since  its  funding  sources  support  a  range  of  programs,  the  Department  uses  a  programmatic  budget,  divided  into 
four  distinct  functional  areas:  Environmental  Diversity,  Recreation,  Education  and  Administration.  Administration 
costs,  however,  do  not  appear  on  the  expenditure  chart  as  a  separate  item  because  those  expenses  are  spread  out  across 
the  other  three  functional  areas. 

Programmatic  Expenditures  for  Operations  FY  2006 


Recreation 
$37,380,850 


Environmental  Diversity 

Operations  FY  2006 

Total:  5,374,375 


Populations 
$3,019,728 


Wildlife  and  Boating  Related 

Outdoor  Education  Operations  FY  2006 

Total:  $37,380,850 


Fishing 
$13,894,925 


Boating 
$7,398,613 


Wildlife  and  Boating  Related 

Education  Operations  FY  2006 

Total:  $4,327,188 


Boating 
$340,161 


designed  to  support  the  mission  of 
the  agency;  "To  manage  Virginia's 
wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain 
optimum  populations  of  all  species 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Common- 
wealth." This  is  comprised  of  habitat 
and  population  management  work 
done  for  game  species  such  as  deer, 
turkeys  and  quail  and  non  game 
species  which  includes  birds  and  rep- 
tiles and  endangered  species. 

The  Recreational  functional  area 
is  a  set  of  programs  to  support  the 
mission  of  the  agency;  "To  provide 
opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife, 
inland  fish,  boating  and  related  out- 
door recreation."  Efforts  supported 
by  this  category  include  hatcheries, 
hunting,  fishing  and  wildlife  watch- 
ing programs. 

The  Education  functional  area  is 
a  set  of  programs  to  support  the  mis- 
sion of  the  agency;  "To  promote  safe- 
ty for  persons  and  property  in  con- 
nection with  boating,  hunting  and 
fishing."  This  includes  boating  edu- 
cation, outdoor  education  and  public 
outreach  such  as  Virginin  Wildlife 
magazine  and  Project  WILD. 

The  Administration  functional 
area  is  a  set  of  programs  to  support 
the  goal  of  the  agency;  "To  improve 


Total:  $47,082,743 


Environnnental 

Diversity 

$5,374,705 


n  addition  to  the  operational  expenses,  the 
Department  had  capital  expenses  of  $15,807,457.  Of 
this  amount,  $13,751,942  was  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  Featherfin  WMA  and  Cavalier  WMA. 


agency  funding  and  other  resources 
and  the  management  and  effective- 
ness of  all  resources  and  operations." 
This  area  covers  Department  wide 
administrative  activities  that  ensure 
compliance  with  procurement,  ac- 
counting, technology  and  other  poli- 
cies, and  also  includes  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  facilities. 

The  administrative  structure  of 
the  agency  is  divided  into  adminis- 
tration, enforcement,  boating  safety, 
wildlife,  fish,  wildlife  diversity  and 
information  and  education.  These 
administrative  units  are  represented 
by  a  cost  code  structure  in  the  finan- 
cial systems  of  the  agency.  Within  any 
functional  area,  all  of  the  disciplines 
will  apply  their  specific  knowledge, 
skills  and  abilities  at  an  appropriate 
level  to  obtain  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  programs. 

Department  Assets 

•  Nearly  200,000  acres  of  Land 
on  36  wiLdLife  management 
areas 

•  37  public  fishing  lakes 

•  222  public  boat  facilities 

•  9  fish  culture  stations 


Administrative  costs  allocated  using  direct-labor-hour 
technique 
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photos  and  story  by  Ken  Perrotte 


Jan.  28,  2006.  Mike  Martin  leaned 
against  the  north  side  of  his  spa- 
cious duck  hunting  bhnd.  He 
gazed  out  toward  the  big  water  of  the 
Rappahannock  River  where  the  sub- 
tle color  change  signified  the  start  of 
the  deep  channel  the  big  boats  use  to 
travel  from  Fredericksburg  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  36-year-old  Powhatan 
County  resident  raised  his  binoculars 
to  his  eyes,  and  then  gestured  toward 
some  birds  out  over  the  water  some 
500  yards  distant. 

"It  happened  right  about  there/' 
he  explained,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  growing  taut  as  he  swallowed 
a  lump.  His  voice  seemed  to  slightly 
betray  the  emotional  strength  it  took 
for  him  to  be  in  this  place  at  this  time. 
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An  old  adage  states  that  if  you 
fall  off  a  horse,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
liop  back  on  or  else  you  may  never 
ride  horses  again.  As  Martin  stood  in 
that  January  morning  light,  you 
could  almost  imagine  hearing  a 
ghostly  refrain  of  "Back  in  the  saddle 
again"  by  Gene  Autry  floating  over 
the  water. 

"My  wife.  Melody,  was  really 
paranoid  about  me  coming  out  here 
today.  She  was  really  worried,"  Mar- 
tin said. 

No  wonder.  On  Jan.  16,  she  and 
their  8-year-old  son,  Colt,  almost  lost 
a  husband  and  father.  A  slight  shift  in 
any  of  a  number  of  variables  could' ve 


Opposite  page:  Mike  Martin  and  his  son  Colt, 
both  wearing  lifejackets,  talk  over  the 
morning's  hunt  on  their  way  back  to  the 
boat  landing.  Above:  Martin  tries  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Canada  geese.  The  water- 
fowl blind  Martin  was  hunting  from  the  day 
of  his  accident  sits  in  "big  water"  where  the 
Rappahannock  River  runs  wide. 


meant  Martin  wouldn't  be  living  to 
share  his  story  and  lesson  today. 

Mon(ldfjdn.l6J06. 

5:30  a.m.  Martin  and  his  hunting 
partners  Brad  Slaybaugh  of  Colonial 
Heights  and  Walter  Wall  of  Chester- 
field pull  up  to  the  Water  View  public 
boat  launch  on  Parrott's  Creek  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rappahannock 
(near  an  area  locals  call  "The  Punch 
Bowl").  They  pile  decoys  and  gear 
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into  a  21 -foot  Carolina  Skimmer  boat 
belonging  to  Martin's  friend  and 
usual  hunting  partiier,  Joey  Cordo, 
whose  work  keeps  him  off  the  water 
this  day. 

The  fierce  winds  of  the  previous 
two  days  have  subsided,  but  not  be- 
fore taking  a  fateful  toll  on  the  James 
River,  where  a  man  and  his  two  chil- 
dren died  last  Satiirday  after  ventur- 
ing out  to  fish  in  the  rough  weather. 
Still,  a  firm  breeze  generates  a  steady 
surface  chop  on  the  water  and  the 
men  are  hopeful  it  will  stir  ducks  into 
flying. 

Pre-dawn  temperatures  are  cold 
and  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  has  formed 
overnight  in  the  water  by  the  launch. 

Slaybaugh  has  a  swan  permit,  so 
the  hunters  set  four  immaculate, 
white  swan  decoys  off  the  north  side 
of  the  blind,  which  is  situated  several 
hundred  yards  outside  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  An  array  of  bluebill,  can- 
vasbacks  and  bufflehead  decoys 
complete  the  spread. 


Above:  Mike  Martin  watches  his  son  Colt 
scan  the  horizon  for  approaching  ducks 
during  an  early  morning  hunt  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock River.  Right:  Make  sure  that  the 
lanyard  or  other  device  connecting  the 
boater  to  the  boaf  s  ignition  is  fastened 
before  engaging  the  motor.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  ensure  the  boat  stops  should  the 
pilot  get  thrown  from  the  boat  or  other- 
wise unable  to  handle  the  controls. 


7:30  a.m.  Swans  appear  over- 
head. Martin  hoots  and  gets  their  at- 
tention. The  big  birds  focus  on  the  de- 
coys and  drop  in  altitude  while  turn- 
ing on  final  approach.  Slaybaugh's 
shotgtm  barks  and  the  swan  permit  is 
quickly  filled. 

Duck  hunting  remains  slow  with 
only  one  goldeneye  brought  to  the 
blind  by  noon. 

12:25  p.m.  The  tide  rapidly  Rish- 
es  in.  Just  as  the  group  decides  to  call 
it  a  day,  Martin  drops  a  long-tailed 
duck,  a  bird  that  old-timers  know 
more  commonly  by  its  politically  in- 
correct name  of  "oldsquaw."  Martin 


decides  to  use  the  boat  to  retrieve  the 
duck,  a  routine  practice  when  long 
retrieves  against  strong  current 
might  unduly  stress  a  dog. 

Standing  at  the  boat's  center  con- 
sole he  opens  the  tlirottle  of  the  75- 
horsepower  Mercury  to  half  speed, 
deftly  zipping  through  the  waves. 
After  collecting  the  bird,  he  takes  a 
few  moments  to  admire  the  duck's 
handsome  and  full  winter  plumage. 

As  he  guns  the  boat  toward  the 
blind,  Martin  unsuccessfully  reaches 
to  the  floor  to  pick  up  an  item  that  has 
fallen  from  the  console.  In  a  simple, 
but  critically  wrong  decision,  he  re- 
leases the  steering  wheel  to  stretch 
that  extra  few  inches. 

The  revving  outboard  instantly 
torques  to  the  right,  violently  lurch- 
ing the  craft  nearly  90  degrees.  No 
longer  holding  onto  anytliing  in  the 
boat,  Martin  instantly  flies  out  of  the 
craft  into  the  frigid  37-degree  water 
of  the  Rappahannock. 

His  unused  life  jacket  is  on  the 
boat's  floor  and  the  "dead  man's 
switch"  lanyard  that  physically  at- 
taches the  operator  to  the  boat's  igni- 
tion system  in  case  of  just  such  an  sit- 
uation is  tiicked,  unused,  in  the  tiny 
comparhnent  next  to  the  key. 
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12:33  p.m.  The  still-running  boat 
circles  like  a  great  white  shark  closing 
in  for  the  kill. 

"The  boat  came  closer  and  then 
ran  over  me.  The  stern  hit  me.  How  I 
avoided  the  motor  and  that  propeller, 
I'll  never  know,"  Martin  said.  The 
blow  didn't  seem  to  have  much  of  an 
impact,  he  recalls.  "I  was  already  con- 
fused and  dazed  enough  as  it  was," 
he  said. 

His  hunting  partners  in  the  blind 
are  stunned,  watching  the  boat  circle 
Martin  as  he  bobs  like  a  dark  cork  in 
the  churning  two-foot  wake.  Worst  is 
they  don't  know  if  their  friend  is  alive 
or  already  departed  for  the  great 
duck  roost  in  the  sky. 

Fortunately,  the  motor  stops 
soon  after  the  boat  slams  into  Martin. 

12:34  p.m.  Martin  splashed 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  nightmare 
with  the  worst  type  of  clarity —  reali- 
ty. His  heavily  insulated  Hodgman 
neoprene  chest  waders  have  tiapped 
air  and  are  forcing  his  legs  and  feet  to 
top  of  the  water  while  simultaneous- 
ly pushing  his  head  and  torso  down. 
He  swallows  small  amounts  of  salt- 
water, and  rapidly  tires  while  strug- 
gling to  keep  his  head  above  water. 

"I  had  to  do  something  about  the 
waders,  so  I  took  them  off  and  folded 
them  over.  The  trapped  air  helped 
them  become  something  like  a  life 
preserver.  I  placed  my  arms  over  the 
top  of  the  waders  and  held  on,"  Mar- 
tin said. 

Providentially,  surface  air  tem- 
peratures had  warmed  into  the  low 
50's  by  that  time.  A  typically  cold  Jan- 
uary day  with  freezing  air  meeting 
freezing  water  would  have  immedi- 
ately ratcheted  up  the  danger  meter. 

Hypothermia  begins  setting  in 
once  the  human  body  temperature 
reaches  95  degrees.  Martin  was  wear- 
ing skin  hugging  "Under  Armour" 
cold  gear  and  insulated,  water-resist- 
ant wader  pants,  as  well  as  a  water- 
resistant  short  wader  jacket.  He  at- 
tributes this  clothing  with  helping 

Chesterfield  County  duck  hunter,  Joey  Cordo, 
attempts  a  cell  phone  call  from  his  boat 
moored  near  his  Rappahannock  River  hunt- 
ing blind.  Having  a  cell  phone  that  has  cover- 
age in  the  area  where  you  are  hunting  can  be 
a  lifesaver. 
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preserve  his  body  heat  for  a  critical 
period  of  time. 

Plus,  at  5-feet,  11  inches  tall  and 
weighing  240  pounds,  Martin  sports 
a  robust  measure  of  built-in  insula- 
tion that  also  helps  keep  his  body 
core  warm  as  he  fights  for  his  life. 

Martin  initially  tiies  to  swim  to- 
ward the  now  quiet  boat,  but  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great. 

"I  was  fighting  the  current,  fight- 
ing the  cold,  fighting  exhaustion.  The 
boat  was  drifting  faster  than  I  was,  so 
no  matter  how  hard  I  paddled,  the 
boat  kept  getting  further  away.  I 
never  would  have  caught  it,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Plus,  the  cold  had  made  it  hard 
to  move  my  arms  and  legs.  I  was  tired 
and  decided  to  stay  with  the  waders. 
I  had  confidence  they  (his  hunting 
partners)  were  going  to  be  able  to  get 
hold  of  somebody.  Whether  they'd 
get  there  in  time,  that  was  another 
thing,"  Martin  said. 

He  is  briefly  encouraged  when 
the  tips  of  his  toes  momentarily  touch 
bottom,  but  with  his  fatigue  and 
tightening  muscles,  he  can't  hold 
himself  against  the  current  and  is 
soon  dragged  off  the  sandy  river  bot- 
tom. He  begins  shivering  as  the  boat 
disappears  from  sight. 

12:36  p.m.  Slaybaugh  and  Walls 
are  trapped  in  the  blind.  Water 
depths  are  just  over  5  feet  deep  at  low 
tide  and  the  boat  is  now  hundreds  of 


yards  away.  Compounding  the 
dilemma,  they  have  never  hunted 
this  area  before  and  only  know  that 
they  are  more  than  10  miles  up  from 
the  Whitestone  Bridge. 

Slaybaugh  grabs  the  cell  phone 
Martin  had,  thankfully,  left  behind  in 
the  blind  and  calls  911.  Connecting 
on  the  call  was  almost  a  miracle,  Mar- 
tin would  later  say,  explaining  that  he 
only  gets  a  stiong  enough  signal  to 
make  a  call  about  10  percent  of  the 
time  from  that  blind. 

When  pressed  as  to  their  loca- 
tion, Slaybaugh  advises  the  emer- 
gency operator  to  call  Cordo  on  his 
mobile  phone  to  get  precise  direc- 
tions. Cordo,  who's  working  in  King 
George  County  and  has  similarly 
poor  cell  phone  coverage  issues 
there,  gets  a  call  from  the  Lancaster 
County  Sheriff's  Department  and 
gives  directions  by  road  to  the  land- 
ing and  by  water  to  the  blind. 

1:05  p.m.  A  Virginia  Marine  Re- 
sources Commission  patrol  boat, 
manned  by  officers  Tommy  Moore 
and  Ronnie  Daniel,  is  checking  oys- 
ter boats  near  Topping,  when  the  res- 
cue call  comes  in.  Their  27- foot  boat  is 
built  for  speed  with  twin  250-horse- 
power  engines  and  the  race  is  on  to 
locate  the  stricken  hunter 

1:25  p.m.  Slaybaugh  hears  the 
boat  coming  and  watches  as  it  turns 
into  Parrott's  Creek.  The  area  is  dot- 
ted with  duck  blinds  and  the  rescuers 
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aren't  even  sure  where  the  hunters 
are  located.  Slaybaugh  improvises 
and  cuts  the  wing  off  the  swan  taken 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  begins 
waving  it  above  his  head  to  attract 
the  officers'  attention. 

The  patrol  boat  turns  on  a  dime 
and  heads  straight  to  the  blind. 

"Talk  to  me,"  Moore  shouts  out. 
The  hunters  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  empty  boat  and  the  rescuers 
scream  off. 

Martin,  who  has  now  been  in  the 
water  nearly  an  hour,  figures  he  has 
probably  5  to  10  minutes  from  being 
unable  to  clutch  the  waders.  Watch- 
ing in  dismay  as  the  rescue  boat 
shoots  well  past,  he  screams  for  help, 
but  his  tired,  frozen  limbs  are  useless. 
He  can't  lift  his  arms. 

Slaybaugh  sees  a  tiny  speck  that 
must  be  Martin  through  the  binocu- 
lars. He  again  calls  911  and  asks  them 
to  advise  the  boat  to  turn  around — 
that  their  target  is  now  actually  be- 
tween the  blind  and  the  rescue  boat. 
Within  seconds,  the  boat  heads  to- 
ward Martin. 

Hearing  the  engines  ro£ir  closer 
lifts  Martin's  spirit.  Rescue  is  at  hand. 

1:28  p.m.  Moore,  a  nine-year  vet- 
eran of  VMRC  law  enforcement, 
finds  Martin  with  his  binoculars. 

"I  was  looking  straight  into  his 
face  and  could  tell  he  was  still  alive. 
He  had  a,  'Here  I  am;  help  me,'  look," 
Moore  explained. 


Daniel  angles  the  boat  alongside 
Martin  and  the  officers  deftly  pluck 
the  chilled  hunter  from  the  water.  The 
chest  waders  Martin  held  onto  for  life 
slip  from  his  grasp  and  float  away. 

"I  looked  at  Mike  and  said,  'I've 
got  you;  you'll  be  okay,'"  Moore  said. 
"I  slid  him  to  the  back  of  the  boat's 
cabin  and  got  his  wet  coat  off  him  and 
got  in  close  to  try  to  help  him  get 
warm.  He  hadn't  gotten  to  the  deliri- 
ous stage,  but  he  did  keep  saying  his 
hands  were  so  cold." 

Martin  is  shivering  with  an  inten- 
sity Moore  has  never  seen  before. 

"I  tell  people  that  he  was  shaking 
like  a  paint  can  shaker  at  Wal-Mart," 
Moore  said.  "I  guess  that's  what  you 
mean  by  the  term  'chilled  to  the 
bone.'" 

1:33  p.m.  The  patrol  boat  delivers 
Martin  to  the  Central  Middlesex  Vol- 
unteer Rescue  Squad  at  the  creek 
launch  point.  Some  30  minutes  later, 
he  arrives  at  Riverside  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Gloucester,  where  he  re- 
ceives an  intravenous  solution,  an  an- 
tibiotic, and  treatment  designed  to 
warm  his  body,  which  registers  a  re- 
markable core  temperature  of  97  de- 
grees. It  is  uncertain  what  it  was 
when  was  first  rescued  from  the 
water. 

7  p.m.  Martin  is  released  to  re- 
turn home. 

He  later  said  his  doctor  told  Mm 
his  clothing  and  his  size  saved  him.  If 
I'd  been  a  smaller  guy,  they  said  I'd 
have  had  no  chance  after  the  amount 
of  time  I  spent  in  the  water. 

Moore  said  Martin  used  his  head 
in  the  emergency  by  removing  the 
waders  and  using  them  as  a  flotation 
device.  He  also  believes  Martin's  top 
quality  clothing  helped  him  survive. 

Moore  also  added  another 
thought.  "There  must  be  something 
left  for  that  man  to  do  on  this  earth.  So 
many  things  had  to  work  out  in  his 
favor  for  liim  to  be  here  today. 

"I  tell  people,  'The  water  is  a 
beautiful  place,  but  many  people 
don't  realize  how  dangerous  it  is.  It 
doesn't  care  who  you  are.  When  you 


The  floor  of  the  boat  isn't  the  place 
where  a  life  vest  should  be  when  an 
emergency  situation  arises. 


Mike  Martin  looks  out  over  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  that  almost  claimed  his  life 
and  reflects  on  how  lucky  he  was  to  sur- 
vive to  hunt  another  day  with  his  son  Colt. 


go  into  it,  it'll  swallow  you  up  until 
it's  finished  with  you,'"  the  officer 
said. 


Jan.  28,  2006.  Martin  and  Colt 
ventured  out  to  the  spot  where  the 
nearly  tragic  accident  occurred  just 
12  days  before.  He  was  wearing  the 
same  camouflaged  Greenliead  Gear 
ball  cap  he  wore  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  marine  officers  found  the 
cap  wedged  between  the  boat's  tran- 
som and  motor. 

Shooting  is  mimmal  and  every- 
one prepares  to  leave  the  blind  before 
noon.  Cordo  and  his  10-year-old  son, 
Christopher,  pull  alongside  the  blind 
and  prepare  to  accept  the  additional 
passengers  into  the  boat. 

"Put  on  your  life  jacket  son," 
Martin  lovingly  and  firmly  admon- 
ishes Colt  before  stepping  into  the 
boat  from  the  blind.    D 

Koi  Perwttc  is  a  ivriicr  and  outdoor  columnist 
for  the  Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star  and  lives 
ill  King  George  County.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
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at  Pearson's  Comer  Elementary 


The  second  in  a  series  of 

growing  up  wild  with 
Virginia  Naturally  schools. 

story  and  photos  by  Gail  Brown 

When  5th  grade  lead  science 
teacher,  Linda  Painter, 
suggested  to  Principal 
Stephen  Smith  that  they  hold  their 
first  staff  development  day  of  the 
2006-2007  school  year  at  York  River 


Above:  Principal  Smith,  Suzie  Gilley,  VDGIF 
Project  WILD  Coordinator,  5th  grade  teacher 
Linda  Painter,  and  students  are  proud  of 
Pearson's  recognition  as  a  Virginia  Naturally 
School.  Right:  Every  day  that  includes  time 
at  the  Dragonfly  Pond  is  a  special  day. 
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State  Park,  Smith  jumped  at  the  idea. 
He  even  did  her  one  better.  They 
would  not  travel  on  school  buses  the 
100  or  so  miles  to  and  from  tlie  park, 
but  rather  ride  in  air  conditioned 
comfort  to  activities  planned  to  pro- 
mote team  building  for  a  staff  greatly 
reduced  by  the  opening  of  Hanover 
County's  newest  elementary  school. 
Little  wonder  he  gave  Pearson's  dy- 
namo, Linda  Painter,  free  hand  in  se- 
cviring  activities  designed  to  address 


concerns  resulting  from  the  shifts  in 
professional  alignment  at  Pearson's. 
Past  performance  by  the  woman  who 
led  the  charge  in  establishing  the 
school's  native  plant  habitat,  TJic 
Chesapeake  Bay  Garden  in  2003,  fol- 
lowed by  their  gigantic  agricultural 
classroom,  Pearson's  Patch  in  2004, 
and  their  aquatic  jewel.  The  Dragonfly 
Po)ui  in  2005,  was  always  more  than 
stellar.  And  Painter  knew  just  what  to 
do. 
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Parents  and  students  prepare  to  explore 
the  estuary  at  York  River  State  Park. 

Wasting  no  time  Painter  contact- 
ed the  staff  at  York  River  State  Park  to 
reserve  the  site.  Next,  Painter  contact- 
ed her  friends  at  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to  request 
help  organizing  activities  that  would 
reinforce  Pearson's  dedication  to  en- 
joying and  protecting  our  natural  re- 
sources. In  the  not-too-distant  future, 
work  on  an  intricate  inlaid  stone 
mural  based  on  patterns  observed  in 
nature  would  begin.  When  complete, 
the  entire  side  of  the  building  behind 
their  dragonfly  pond  would  pro- 
claim that  the  staff  and  families  at 
Pearson's  Comer  are  good  stewards 
of  the  environment.  But  all  of  that 
was  for  another  hme;  this  day  was  for 
archery,  canoeing,  digging  for  fossils, 
adjusting  to  newly  formed  teams, 
and  most  of  all,  experiencing  a  joy 
unique  to  those  adventurous  enough 
to  play  in  Virginia's  fields  and  water- 
ways. 

In  adclition  to  completing  indi- 
vidual classroom  and  grade  level 
projects  in  the  gardens,  the  dedicated 
art  and  music  teachers,  Fonda  Cody 
and  Carol  Purcell,  created  a  school- 
wide  tapestry  of  fine  art  and  academ- 
ic programs,  such  as  the  annual  sec- 
Teachers  provide  hands-on  gardening 
experiences  designed  to  teach  critical 
thinking  skills;  students  call  this  fun 
in  the  garden. 
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Seining  for  aquatic  life  at  York  River 
State  Park  makes  science  come  alive. 


ond  grade  environmental  chorus 
program  and  making  stepping 
stones  to  pave  the  gardens.  Fifth 
grade  students  and  their  parents  par- 
ticipate in  two  environmental  field 
trips;  one  in  the  fall  to  the  Jordan 
Point  Marina  in  Hopewell,  anci  one  in 
the  spring  to  York  River  State  Park.  In 
September,  young  naturalists  jour- 
ney on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Founda- 
tion's boat.  The  Chesapeake,  to  plant 
bay  grasses  in  the  James  River,  bait 
and  empty  crab  and  eel  pots,  and 
seine  for  critters  to  be  studied  and  re- 
turned to  the  river.  During  the  York 
River  State  Park  trip  in  the  spring, 
students  and  parents  canoe  through 


Pearson's  young  musicians  create  sounds 
of  nature  and  present  musicals  with  envi- 
ronmental themes. 

the  marsh  with  a  park  ranger,  seine  in 
the  river,  hunt  for  fossils,  hike,  eat 
hotdogs  and  watermelon,  and  have 
fun  making  memories  with  their  best 
friends. 

Teachers  also  work  closely  with 
their  students'  families,  encouraging 
everyone  to  duplicate  programs 
taught  at  school  in  their  own  homes. 
When  the  Hanover  County  Landfill 
closed,  the  entire  staff  and  student 
body  received  extensive  instruction 
on  vermi-composting  (worm  farm- 
ing). Working  closely  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Tech  Extension  Agency,  class- 
rooms recycled  plant  material  and 
food  waste  from  the  cafeteria,  grew 
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By  working  together  students  created 
this  environmental  mural.  Little  hands 
made  the  grass  grow;  older  sisters  and 
brothers  painted  the  trees  and  branches. 

worms  in  their  classrooms,  and 
learned  how  raising  worms  and  com- 
posting benefit  their  gardens  and 
their  entire  community.  Learning  to- 
gether about  current  problems  facing 
their  community  empowers  cliildren 
to  become  leaders  and  active  partici- 
pants in  their  local  government. 

One  important  facet  of  Pearson's 
success  is  Principal  Smith's  support 
of  staff  participation  in  professional 
development  opporti.mities  offered 
by  agencies  such  as  The  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  the 
Virginia  Extension  Agency,  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation.  Indeed,  fully  40  percent 
of  the  teachers  at  Pearson's  have  been 
"Bay  trained."  In  addition  to  their 
Bay  Classroom  experiences,  other 
Pearson's  enthusiasts  attended 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  Outdoor 
Classroom  Institute  to  learn  how  to 
best  use  their  three  gardens.  All  staff 
members  share  the  knowledge  they 
gain  with  their  colleagues  to  insure 
best  practices  are  in  place. 

But  perhaps  the  hallmark  of 
Pearson's  program  is  their  effort  to 
involve  all  constitvients  in  all  stages 
of  each  project.  Pearson's  Patch,  a 
grand  and  colorful  garden  created  by 
parents,  children,  the  PTA  and  staff 
now  flourishes  in  an  area  that  once 
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sprouted  only  weeds  and  air  condi- 
tioning units.  Even  the  name,  "Pear- 
son's Patch,"  was  submitted  to  and 
voted  on  by  the  student  body.  Now 
the  garden,  rnade  up  of  tree-stump 
seats  and  square-yard  garden  boxes 
designed  for  solving  mathematical 
formulas  as  well  as  holding  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers,  is  an  example  not 
only  of  best  practices  in  education, 
but  of  what  communities  can  accom- 
plish together. 

With  the  success  of  The  Bay  Gar- 
den and  Pearson's  Patch  secure,  an- 
other major  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  the  families  of  Pearson's  Cor- 
ner when,  once  again,  environmental 
steward  Linda  Painter  led  the  staff 
and  families  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
build  their  now  famous  Dragonfly 
Pond.  Contractor  Matt  Harder  of 
Earthworks  Sprinkler  System  re- 
turned to  school  with  so  many  volun- 
teers to  clear  land,  move  rocks,  and 
do  whatever  was  needed  to  set  up  the 
pond.  Now  this  delightful  pond,  con- 
taining a  four  foot  waterfall,  carefully 
placed  stones,  aquatic  plants,  sun- 
fish,  frogs,  and  dragonfUes,  is  used  by 
all  grades  as  a  place  to  read,  write  in 
journals,  and  enjoy  nature. 

Students  in  all  grade  levels  at 
Pearson's  Corner  are  offered  many 
opportimities  to  be  proactive  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  Virginia's  natural  re- 
sources. The  result  has  been  the  cre- 
ation of  a  climate  that  enables  young 
people  to  learn  how  to  communicate, 
work  together,  and  become  confident 


Mathematical  concepts  are  easier  to  visu- 
alize when  you  work  with  your  friends  in 
the  garden.  Parent  volunteers  built  the 
garden  boxes. 

risk  takers.  At  Pearson's  Comer,  com- 
munity-based projects  are  providing 
opportunities  that  encourage  young 
leaders  to  understand,  enjoy  and  be- 
come active  in  the  Commonwealth's 
efforts  to  protect  our  natural  treas- 
ures!   D 

Gail  Brown  is  a  retired  principal  for  Chesterfield 
County  Public  Schools.  She  is  a  lifelong  learner 
and  educator  and  her  teachi)ig  and  adjuinistra- 
tive  experiences  in  grades  K-12  have  taught  her 
that  project-based  environmental  programs 
teach  scioice  stajidards,  promote  core  values, 
and  provide  exciting  educational  experiences  for 
the  entire  community. 


Howto  AAoke 
Mosaic  Stepping  Stones 

1   Draw  your  design  on  a  piece  of  white  paper, 

cut  to  fit  the  area  of  the  stone. 
2.  Glue  pieces  of  colored  glass  and  gems  to  the 

design  created. 
6.  Place  your  paper  in  a  tin  tray  with  the  gems 

facing  up. 

4.  Fill  the  tin  with  cement. 

5.  When  the  cement  is  dry,  turn  the  tray  over 
and  slide  out  your  mosaic. 

6.  Peel  the  paper  away  and  scrub  off  any 
remaining  bits  of  paper. 

7.  Dig  out  an  area  2  inches  deep  and  place  your 
stone  there,  sunny-side-up! 
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Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

December  2:  Generations  Deer  Hunt- 
ing Workshop,  Occoquan  Bay  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge,  Prince  William 
County.  For  more  information  call 
540-899-4169. 

January  6:  Hunting  seasons  close  for 
deer,  turkey  and  bear.    D 


Winter  Holiday  Book  Feature 

by  Beth  Hester 

A  sense  of  wonder. .  .it  comes  to 
all  of  us  in  different  ways.  Sitting  in 
damp,  freezing  duck  blinds,  we  find 
ourselves  entranced  by  the  particular 
way  the  frost  sparkles  on  spartina 
grass.  While  crunching  through  a 
field  of  broken  corn  stubble,  we're  as- 
tounded by  the  way  sunsets  transfig- 
ure landscape.  Perhaps  some  stream- 
side  contemplation  smacks  us  broad- 
side, and  we  find  ourselves  deep  in 
the  throes  of  a  full-on  outdoor 
epiphany.  Right  then,  we  wish  we 
had  the  resources  to  describe  our  feel- 
ings, but  somehow  can't  manage  to 
tweeze  the  right  words  from  our 
souls. 

Fortunately,  during  this  season  of 
celebration  and  reflection,  there  are 
books  to  which  we  can  turn  for  inspi- 
ration. Here  is  a  list  of  special  classics 
both  old  and  new,  some  readily  avail- 
able, all  worth  hunting  down,  perfect 
for  gift  giving. .  .or  receiving: 


A  River  for  Cltristiuas  and  Other  Stories 
-  Ernest  Schwiebert 

Schweibert  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
fishery  conservation  movement  and 
was  involved  in  the  founding  of 
Trout  Unlimited.  These  classic  fish- 
ing tales  will  satisfy  the  most  finicky 
adciict  of  angling  literature. 

Crazy  for  Rivers  -  Bill  Barich 

A  slim,  non-teclxnical  volume  of 
lovely  prose.  A  paean  to  autumn  an- 
gling. Perfect  bedtime  reading. 

Uncommon  Waters:  Women  Write 
About  Fishiiig  -  Holly  Morris,  editor 

Wonderfully  diverse  piscatorial 
literature.  Essays,  poems  and  short 
stories  by  preeminent  writers  such  as 
Joan  Wulff,  Margaret  Atwood,  Tess 
Gallagher  and  Linda  Hogan. 

Those  Were  the  Days  -  Archibald  Rut- 
ledge 

Graceful  and  intelligent,  hi- 
cludes  A  Wildzvood  Christmas  and 
Mysterious  Compasses.  A  collection 
from  one  of  the  best  outdoor  writers 
this  country  has  produced.  A  book  to 
cherish. 

The  Quotable  Fisliernuvi  -  Compiled 
and  Introduced  by  Nick  Lyons 

Angling  lore,  humor  and  wis- 
dom from  himdreds  of  fishing  writ- 
ers, some  famous. .  .some  infamous. 

Gun  Chd^s  and  Decoys  of  Back  Bay  and 
Currituck  Sound  -  Bud  Coppedge 

Fabulous  and  detailed.  Many 
photographs  and  historical  records 
not  found  anywhere  else.  A  book  for 
waterfowl  enthusiasts  and  lovers  of 
local  history. 

Walk  on  Water  -  Lorian  Hemingway 

Fishing,  fishing  and  more  fishing 
from  this  daughter  of  the  south.  Ad- 
diction, recovery  and  redemption. 
An  instructive,  wise  and  heartfelt 
memoir. 

The  Gordon  Macquarrie  Sportiiig  Trea- 
sury -  Gordon  Macquarrie  and  Zach 
Taylor 


An  elegant  hardcover  volume 
with  stories  and  adventures  from 
"The  Old  Duck  Hunter."  Includes  19 
stories  not  previously  published. 

Tlie  Solace  of  Open  Spaces  -  Gretel 
Ehrlich 

Vivid  and  affecting  essays  from 
the  tough  Wyoming  wilderness.  A 
great  read  for  the  cowboy  or  cowgirl 
at  heart.  I  could  not  put  this  book 
down.  Her  descriptions  of  weather 
patterns  and  the  forces  of  natiu^e  are 
superior. 

I  hope  these  books  find  their  way 
to  your  homes,  and  your  hearts. 
Happy  Holidays! 


"A\\  those  rods  and  reels  I 
delivered  and  not  one  for  myself. 


Find  Game  is  an  interactive  Web-based 
map  viewer  designed  by  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
to  provide  better  and  more  current  in- 
formation about  hunting  land  location 
and  access  in  Virginia.  To  learn  more 
about  Find  Game  visit  www.dgif. Virginia, 
gov/hunting/tindgaiiie. 
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John  J.  Cobb  Named  Game  Warden  of  the  Year 


The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF) 
announced  that  Senior  Game  War- 
den John  J.  Cobb  has  been  named 
Game  Warden  of  the  Year  for  2006. 
The  honor  is  the  highest  tribute  pre- 
sented by  the  agency  to  a  game  war- 
den. 

Officer  Cobb  graduated  with  an 
Associate  in  Science  from  Richard 
Bland  College  and  later  received  his 
Bachelors  of  Science  in  Wildlife  Man- 
agement from  Virginia  Polytechnical 
University.  Officer  Cobb  began  his 
career  as  a  game  warden  in  1995  and 
was  assigned  to  Caroline  County, 
where  he  is  still  serves  today. 

Cobb  has  exhibited  leadership, 
teamwork  and  dedication  through- 
out his  career.  His  supervisor. 
Sergeant  Paul  Atkins  described  him 
as  "Always  positive,  fair,  honest  and 
extremely  dedicated."  He  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  citizens  he  serves.  He 
has  been  involved  in  many  outreach 
programs  such  as  the  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Challenge,  the  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion Advanced  training  program  and 
Youth  Squirrel  Hunting  programs. 
He  has  instructed  and  mentored  sev- 
eral college  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Ride  Along  Program. 

Officer  Cobb  is  a  general  law  en- 
forcement instructor  and  a  field  train- 
ing officer  for  new  recruits.  He  in- 
structs recruits  at  the  Department's 
law  enforcement  academy.  He  has  at- 
tended Interview  and  Interrogation 
and  Psycho-physiological  Detection 
of  Deception  training.  He  is  a  certi- 
fied polygraph  examiner.  Officer 
Cobb  uses  the  polygraph  instrument 
and  his  personal  interviewing  skills 
during  the  game  warden  hiring 
process  to  determine  the  integrity  of 
game  warden  applicants.  He  also 
uses  these  skills  in  his  enforcement 
efforts  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 
He  is  currently  investigating  one  of 
the  largest  wild  turkey  poaching  in- 
vestigations in  recent  Department 
history. 


Officer  Cobb  uses  many  innova- 
tive patrol  techniques  to  apprehend 
violators,  such  as  mountain  bikes, 
kayaks,  and  canoes  in  remote  areas  of 
his  assigned  patrol  district.  He  has 
used  personal  watercraft  in  covert 
operations  to  detect  boating  viola- 
tions. He  annually  inspects  the  Big 
Game  checking  records  to  detect  vio- 
lations, during  one  year  he  detected 
19  wildlife  violations  as  a  result  of  his 
research. 

Officer  Cobb  is  known  as  re- 


spectful and  courteous,  he  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  treating 
everyone  fairly,  giving  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  when  warranted.  He  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  peers.  He  was  recently  named 
Wildlife  Officer  of  the  Year  by  the  The 
Quality  Deer  Management  Associa- 
tion. It  is  because  of  his  leadership,  in- 
tegrity and  dedication  he  has  been 
named  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  Game 
Warden  of  the  Year  for  2006.    D 
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pen  the  door  to  a  lifetime  of 
enjoyment  in  the  great  outdoors 
of  Virginia  by  purchasing  a  lifetime 
or  an  annual  freshwater  fishing, 
hunting,  or  trout  license.  All  annual 
licenses  sold  except  the  bear,  deer 
and  turkey  hcense,  and  the  National 
Forest  Stamps  will  be  effective  for 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase.  You 
can  also  invest  in  the  future  with  the 
purchase  of  a  hfetime  freshwater 
fisliing,  hunting,  or  trout  hcense. 

With   the   Department's   new 
Customer  Service  Center  ordering 


an  annual  freshwater  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, or  trout  license  is  just  a  phone 
call  away  1-866-72 1-691 1  or  by  e- 
mail  at  customerservice@dgif.vir- 
ginia.gov  Customer  Service  repre- 
sentatives will  be  available 
Monday-Friday,  8  AM-5  PM,  except 
hohdays.  You  may  also  want  to  visit 
the  Department's  Web  site  at 
www  dgif.virginia.gov  to  order 
your  hcense  online  or  explore  the 
latest  news  and  information  about 
Virginia's  wildlife  and  natural 
resources. 
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DOWN 

2.    License  charge 

4.  Fish  eggs 

5.  Propeller 

6.   -tailed  deer  (abbr.) 

7.  Aster  family 
Flying  mammals 
turtle  or  shrike 


9. 
10 
12 
13 
17 
18 


mew 


ACROSS 

1 .  Toward  stern 

3.  Pasture  on 

8.  Stag  bellow 

1 1 .  FHawaiian  island 

12.  Duck 
14.  Seine 
1  5.  Male  swan 
1  6.  Oyster  or  clam 

19.  Vet. 

20.  Wild  hog 

21.  Trout 

23.  Scary  campfire  sound 

24.  Owl  "comment" 
26.  Serve  campfire  stew 
28.  Female  turkeys 

31.  Australian  marsupial 

32.  Green  Vegetable 

33.  Eastern  time  (abbr.) 

35.  Stag  (pi.) 

36.  The  same  (as  in  a 
prescription) 

37.  Long-nosed  fish 

38.  Rack  for  drying  fish 
40.  Conifer,  spruce 
44.  Attract,  lure 

46.  Snakey  fish 

47.  Crow  family 

49.  Mouse  cousin 

50.  Oak  tree 

51 .  Tacitly  agree 

53.  Fish  org. 

54.  Flock  aloft 

55.  Inverted  V  shelter 

56.  Buck  mating  season 

An  excellent  resource  for  solving  this  puzzle  is  the  National 
Audubon  Society  Field  Guide  to  the  Mid-Atlantic  States. 

(Answers  in  lanuary  2007  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine) 

Marika  Byrd  is  a  freelance  writer,  crossword  aficionado  and 

member  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Inc. 


Mockingbird  family, 
Dragonfly  order 
Procyon  later 
B  &  B 

Hammers  tree  repeatedly 
20.  Constrictor 

22.  Scaup  -  Bluebill 

23.  Water  mammal  nostril 
25.  Opposite  of  she 

27.  Water  dripping 

29.  Bass 

30.  Bridge  mass  to  resist  water 
pressure 

34.  Lily  family  flower 
39.  Current  type  (abbr.) 

41.  Myself 

42.  Game  warden  group 

43.  Stamen  part 

44.  Steep  rock  face 

45.  16oz. 

48.  Media  writer  (abbr.) 
52.  Marsh 
54.  Near,  by 


abbr.) 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Totally  Delicious  Grouse 


rhere  is  nothing  more  exciting  than  going  afield  with  dog 
and  gun  in  search  of  the  wily  ruffed  grouse.  But  while  it 
may  be  difficult  to  hunt  and  even  more  of  a  challenge  to  hit, 
ruffed  grouse  is  the  most  delicious  eating  of  all  upland  birds. 
It  is  not  as  dry  as  pheasant  or  quail  and  is  so  tender  that  it  can 
be  sauteed  or  roasted  quickly. 

Menu 

Apple  Tarragon  Baked  Grouse 

Herbed  Walnut  Rice 

Lemon  Parsley  Carrots 

Spiced  Cranberry  Orange  Mold 

Grapefruit  Cake  Top  Pudding 

Apple  Tarragon  Baked  Grouse 

2  tablespoons  flour 
1 V4  cups  apple  cider 

2  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 
1  tablespoon  honey 

1  teaspoon  steak  sauce 

V4  cup  sliced  green  onion 

V2  teaspoon  tarragon  leaves 

V4  teaspoon  salt 

Vb  teaspoon  pepper 

4  ruffed  grouse  breast  halves,  skin  removed 

1  firm  tart  apple,  cored 

Preheat  oven  to  325°.  Shake  flour  in  regular  size  (10"  x 
1 6")  Reynolds  Oven  Bag;  place  in  9  x  9  x  2-inch  baking  pan. 
Add  cider;  mix  to  dissolve  flour.  Add  remaining  ingredients 
except  grouse  and  apple;  turn  bag  to  mix.  Cut  apple  into  4 
rings.  Add  grouse  to  bag;  top  with  apple  rings.  Close  bag  with 
nylon  tie  and  make  6  half-inch  slits  in  top.  Cook  30  minutes 
or  until  meat  tests  done.  Serve  sauce  over  grouse  and  apples. 
Makes  2  to  3  servings. 

Herbed  Walnut  Rice 

V2  cup  chopped  onion 
V2  cup  chopped  celery 
V2  cup  chopped  walnuts 
V4  teaspoon  dried  marjoram 
V4  teaspoon  dried  thyme  leaves 
'A  teaspoon  dried  rosemary 

1  tablespoon  butter 

3  cups  cooked  rice 

2  tablespoons  chopped  fresh  parsley 

Cook  onion,  celery,  walnuts  and  herbs  in  butter  until 
vegetables  are  tender  crisp.  Stir  in  rice  and  parsley;  heat 
through.  Makes  4  servings. 
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Lemon  Parsley  Carrots 

1 V2  pounds  carrots,  peeled  and  cut  in  V'4-inch  slices 

Boiling  water 

Grated  peel  and  juice  of  V2  lemon 

1  V2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  to  2  tablespoons  margarine  or  butter 

1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 

in  large  saucepan,  cook  carrots,  covered,  in  1  inch  of 
boiling  water  until  just  tender,  12  to  15  minutes.  Drain  and 
return  carrots  to  saucepan.  Add  remaining  ingredients  and 
heat.  Makes  about  3  cups. 

Spiced  Cranberry  Orange  Mold 

IV2  cups  boiling  water 

I  package  (8-serving  size)  raspberry  flavor  gelatin 

I  can  (16  ounces)  whole  berry  cranberry  sauce 

1  cup  cold  water 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

V4  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Vh  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

1  orange,  sectioned,  diced 

Stir  boiling  water  into  gelatin  in  large  bowl  2  minutes  or 
until  completely  dissolved.  Stir  in  cranberry  sauce,  cold 
water,  lemon  juice,  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Refrigerate  about 
1 V2  hours  or  until  thickened.  (A  spoon  drawn  through  gelatin 
leaves  a  definite  impression.)  Stir  in  orange.  Spoon  into  5-cup 
mold.  Refrigerate  4  hours  or  until  firm.  Unmold.  Makes  about 
5  cups  or  10  servings. 

Grapefruit  Cake  Top  Pudding 

1  grapefruit 

3  eggs,  separated 
V2  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  margarine  or  butter,  melted 
'A  cup  flour 

Crate  1  tablespoon  grapefruit  peel;  reserve.  Over  bowl, 
peel  and  section  grapefruit;  reserve  V4  cup  juice.  Arrange 
grapefruit  sections  in  bottom  of  well-greased  1 -quart  casse- 
role. Beat  egg  whites  to  soft  peak  stage.  Gradually  add  'A  cup 
sugar;  continue  beating  until  stiff,  but  not  dry.  With  same 
beater,  beat  egg  yolks  with  grapefruit  juice  and  margarine. 
Gradually  add  flour  and  remaining  V4  cup  sugar;  beat  until 
smooth.  Add  grapefruit  peel.  Fold  in  beaten  egg  whites.  Pour 
in  casserole  over  grapefruit  sections.  Set  casserole  in  shallow 
pan  filled  with  'A  inch  hot  water.  Bake  at  325°  for  45  minutes 
or  until  lightly  brown.  Serve  at  room  temperature  or  chilled. 
Top  with  whipped  topping,  if  desired.  Makes  4  servings. 

To  enjoy  Joan  Cone's  game  cooking  course  on  the  Inter- 
net, enter  the  following  code:  http://www.wmbg.com/ 
mindstore/cook.     D 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


Brown-headed  Nuthatch 

Sitta  pusilla 


/\  f  the  three  nuthatches  found  in 
\/  Virginia,  the  brown-headed  is 
the  smallest,  measuring  3  Vi  to  4  Vi 
inches.  Its  scientific  name  is  Sitta 
Tpusilla.  Sitta  comes  from  the  Greek 
"sitte,"  a  word  Aristotle  is  said  to 
have  used  in  referring  to  "a  bird  that 
pecks  on  a  tree."  Pusilla  means  very 
small,  tiny  or  wee!  The  brown-head- 
ed is  indeed  small,  quick  and  general- 
ly looks  dark  when  you  see  one. 

It's  a  bird  of  the  Pine  Barrens  and 
forests  of  the  Southeastern  Coastal 
Plain.  Occasionally  it  will  be  found  in 
cypress  and  scrub  oak  stands.  Loblol- 
ly-short leaf  pine  or  long  leaf-pine 
stands  seem  to  be  favored  and  rarely 
is  it  founci  away  from  pinewoods 
habitat.  It  shares  the  same  type  of 
habitat  as  the  red-cockaded  wooct- 
pecker  and  needs  open  mature  pine 
forests  with  dead  snags  for  nesting 
and  roosting.  Like  the  red-cockaded, 
its  range  in  Virginia  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  state.  Although  I  clearly  saw  one 
in  a  big  pine  at  the  Smith  Mountain 
Lake  State  Park  Visitor  Center  one 
summer. 

The  brown-headed  nuthatch  has 
similar  habits  as  its  red-breasted  and 
white-breasted  cousins,  but  is  decid- 
edly smaller  with  a  seemingly  over- 
sized head  and  shorter  tail.  Its  upper 
parts  are  grayish-blue,  its  undersides 
white  to  dusky  white  and  the  top  of 
its  head  brown;  darker  through  the 
eyes  as  a  mask,  with  a  white  nape 
spot. 

Its  bill  is  fairly  large,  sharp  and 
appears  upturned.  It  has  long,  sharp 
claws  on  its  toes  for  climbing  around 
and  down  tree  branches  and  trunks 
in  typical  upside  down  nuthatch 
fashion. 

Like  its  cousins,  its  call  is  nasal 
but  harsher.  It  utters  what  is  often  de- 
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scribed  as  a  piping,  double  noted  call 
repeatedly  and  it  also  makes  a  variety 
of  chirping,  twittering,  and  chatter- 
ing noises. 

Brown-headed  nuthatches  mate 
and  nest  in  March  and  April,  excavat- 
ing a  cavity  in  a  dead  snag  or  rotting 
tree  anywhere  from  one  to  40  feet  up, 
although  they  tend  to  choose  lower 
sites  than  most  cavity  nesters.  This 
makes  them  more  vulnerable  to 
predators  like  snakes  and  squirrels. 
They  will  also  use  old  woodpecker 
holes  and  will  take  readily  to  man- 
made  nesting  boxes  and  houses. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  of  a  slit  and 
crevice  rather  than  a  round  hole.  The 
nest  is  lined  with  grasses,  plant 
down,  pine  needles,  animal  fur,  pine 
seed  wings  and  feathers.  They  have 
an  odd  habit  of  scenting  their  nest  en- 
trance with  some  sort  of  offensive 
musk  according  to  some  reports. 

Five  or  six  white  or  creamy  eggs 
with  reddish  brown  markings  are 
laid.  Incubation  takes  about  two 
weeks.  Once  hatched,  the  young  are 
fed  by  both  parents  and  by  unmated 
birds  and  siblings  from  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  young  fledge  in 
about  18  to  19  days,  and  re- 
main together 
through  the 
winter  as  a 


Brown-headeds  feed  on  insects, 
insect  eggs,  leaf  beetles,  wood  borers, 
ants,  moths,  scale  insects,  spiders  and 
pine  seeds.  Another  odd  habit  is  tliat 
they  supposedly  use  thin  pieces  of 
bark  to  pry  c^pen  crevices  to  get  at  in- 
sects. They  will  come  to  bird  feeders 
for  sunflower  seeds. 

Being  non-migratory,  they  will 
seek  out  cavities  or  nest  boxes  and 
houses  to  roost  in  at  night,  often  a 
number  of  them  together. 

According  to  studies  their  popu- 
lations have  declined  45  percent  over 
the  last  35  or  so  years,  mainly  due  to 
alteration  of  their  specialized  habitat 
by  human  activity.    D 


family  group 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


How  Safe  is  Recreational  Boating? 


fy  oating,  as  a  recreational  activity,  is 
l^  safer  today  than  it  was  in  1991,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  recently  released  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

In  1991,  the  Coast  Guard  reported 
924  fatalities  with  11,068,440  boats  reg- 
istered in  the  United  States.  That 
amounted  to  8.3  fatalities  per  100,000 
registered  boats. 

During  2005,  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
ported 697  fatalities  with  12,942,414 
boats  registered.  That  equates  to  5.4  fa- 
talities per  100,000  registered  boats. 

In  14  years,  recreational  boating  fa- 
talities have  reduced  by  more  than  25 
percent  wliile  the  number  of  registered 
boats  has  increased  by  1,873,974. 

That  is  impressive!  What  accounts 
for  this  reduction  are  the  efforts  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxil- 
iary, the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons  and  the 
states  individual  boating  safety  pro- 
grams. It  has  come  about  due  to  boat- 
ing law  enforcement  and  boating  safe- 
ty educational  programs — a  balance 
between  teaching  boaters  how  to  oper- 
ate more  safely  within  the  law  and  bet- 
ter law  enforcement  for  those  who  fail 
to  obey  the  law. 

The  total  number  of  boating  acci- 
dents during  the  past  10  years  has 
dropped  to  4,969,  or  nearly  half  of  the 
8,019  reported  in  1995. 

The  Coast  Guard  summarizes  the 
statistics  in  this  way: 

•  In  2005,  States  and  juristiictions  re- 
ported a  total  of  12,942,414  registered 
recreational  boats  compared  to 
12,781,476  in  2004.  The  4,969  boating 
accidents  reported  in  2005  resulted  in 
697  fatalities,  3,451  injuries,  and 
$358,721,088  in  property  damage. 

•  Approximately  70  percent  of  all 
fatal  boating  accident  victims  drowned 
(491  out  of  697).  Moreover,  87  percent 
of  the  victims  who  drowned  were  not 


wearing  their  personal  flotation  device 
(PFD  or  lifejacket).  Overall,  fatal  acci- 
dent data  show  approximately  426 
lives  could  have  been  saved  last  year  if 
boaters  had  woni  their  lifejackets. 

•  The  most  reported  type  of  accident 
was  a  collision  with  another  vessel. 
However,  capsizing  and  falls  over- 
board are  the  most  reported  types  of 
fatal  accidents  and  accounted  for  the 
vast  majority  (59  percent)  of  all  boaring 
fatalities. 

Boat  operators  need  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  capacity  label  on  their  boat 
and  be  careful  not  to  overload  small 
boats  (less  than  16  feet)  with  passen- 
gers and /or  gear. 

•  Overall,  carelessness /reckless  op- 
eration, operator  inattention,  excessive 
speed  and  operator  inexperience  are 
the  leading  contributing  factors  of  all 
reported  accidents. 

•  The  most  common  types  of  boats 
involved  in  reported  accidents  were 
open  motorboats  (45  percent),  personal 
watercraft  (PWC)  (26  percent)  and 
cabin  motorboats  (14  percent).  Increas- 
es were  observed  in  the  number  of  re- 
ported fatalities  involving  PWC  (65), 
cabin  motorboats  (54),  inflatables  (22), 
sailboats  (16),  and  houseboats  (10) 
from  2004.  A  decrease  was  observed  in 
the  number  of  fatalities  involving  ca- 
noes/kayaks (78)  and  rowboats  (39) 
from  the  number  of  fataliries  reported 
in  2004. 

•  The  number  of  reported  non-fatal 
injuries  (1,007)  involving  PWC  use  in- 
creased for  the  first  time  since  1996. 

•  Twenty-one  children  age  12  and 
under  lost  their  lives  while  boating  in 
2005  compared  to  14  children  in  2004. 

•  Approximately  70  percent  of  all  re- 
ported fatalities  occurred  on  boats 
where  the  operator  had  not  received 
boating  safety  instruction. 


•  Alcohol  use  was  either  a  direct  or 
indirect  contributing  factor  in  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  all  boating  fatali- 
ties in  2005. 

Looking  over  the  summary,  some 
points  stick  out  to  me.  The  need  to  pro- 
mote the  wearing  of  personal  flotation 
devices  (life  jackets)  should  be  high  on 
everyone's  list.  The  fact  that  87  percent 
of  the  victims  of  boating  accidents  who 
drowned  were  not  wearing  their  PFDs 
should  stand  out  as  a  red  flag  to  all 
recreational  boaters. 

Capsizing  and  falls  overboard 
were  the  most  reported  types  of  fatal 
accidents.  Hello — please  make  sure  you 
have  everyone  sit  on  a  seat  and  not  on 
the  gunwales,  seat  backs  and  those 
nicely  padded  transoms.  And,  as  the 
tune  goes,  "Don't  rock  the  boat." 

We  boat  to  have  fun — not  to  get 
hurt  because  an  accident  can  ruin  your 
day  and  wipe  out  all  the  fun. 

And  here  is  the  real  one-two- 
punch!  Seventy  percent  of  all  reported 
fatalities  occurred  on  boats  where  the 
operator  had  not  received  boating  safe- 
ty instruction.  What  possible  excuse 
can  a  recreational  boating  skipper  have 
for  not  taking  a  boating  safety  class? 
They  are  free  and  very  available.  You 
only  have  to  go  to  the  BoatUS  or  tlie 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  Web  sites,  which  I  have 
listed  below: 

www.boatus.com 
www.dgif.state.va.us 

While  you  are  making  plans  for 
next  year's  recreational  boating  activi- 
ties, include  in  your  plan  obtaining  a 
boating  safety  class,  and  if  you  have  al- 
ready taken  one,  talk  someone  else  into 
it. 

Studying  the  above  report  from 
the  Coast  Guard  should  be  enough  en- 
couragement for  anyone.    D 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


Holiday  Gift  Ideas 


Each  December,  we  try  to  find  the 
perfect  gift  for  that  one  particular 
photographer  in  our  lives  but  it  can 
be  a  nightmare  with  all  the  "stuff" 
out  there.  To  help  out,  I  have  com- 
piled a  sht^rt  list  of  photographic 
goodies  that  will  make  any  digital 
photographer  happy  this  holiday 
season! 

Every  digital  photographer 
needs  additional  memory  or  media 
cards!  Find  out  what  type  of  media 
card  your  photographer  shoots  with 
and  what  size  card  he  or  she  prefers.  I 
like  using  Lexar  and  SanDisk  Ex- 
treme III  1  or  2  GB  cards  as  they  hold 
a  fair  amount  of  images  but  not  so 
many  that  if  the  card  becomes  cor- 
rupt, you  loose  a  lot  of  work.  Make 
sure  you  get  the  correct  card  for  your 
photographer's  camera.  Examples  of 
cards  available  are;  Compact  flash 
cards  (CF),  SmartMedia  Cards  (SM), 
Secure  digital  (SD)  and  xD-Picture 
cards,  to  name  a  few.  Expect  prices 
starting  around  $50  and  up. 

To  hold  those  new  memory 
cards,  you  need  a  GEPE  CardSafe  TM 
Extreme  card  holder.  Available  in 
four  cool  colors,  these  plastic  card 
holders  are  a  great  place  to  keep  cards 
safe  from  dust,  waterproof  and  static 
free!  For  more  information,  and  to  see 
other  models,  go  to  wunv.gcpecard- 
safe.com.  Prices  start  near  $20  while 
other  styles  are  less. 

If  your  photographer  uses  a  tri- 
pod, he  or  she  might  be  interested  in 
getting  the  LegCoatTM.  Available  in 
black  and  two  camouflage  patterns, 
these  foam  covers  protect  your 
shoulder  while  carrying,  as  well  as 
the  tripod's  legs.  Check  them  out  at: 
unvw.knscoai.com.  Only  $42.99,  plus 
shipping. 

Don't  forget  a  magazine  sub- 
scription; a  gift  that  gives  all  year 
long!  Here  are  some  great  ones;  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  magazine,  loww.dgif.vir- 


ginia.gov,  ($12.95  for  the  year,  a  bar- 
gain!). Outdoor  Photographer, 
iviviv.outdoorphotographer.com,  ($14.97 
for  the  year),  and  Nature's  Best  maga- 
zine, www.naturesbestmagazine.com 
($25  for  the  year). 

Most  of  these  items  can  be  found 
at  your  local  camera  shop,  electronic 
and  computer  stores,  anci/or  on-line 
through  dealers  like  B  &  H  in  New 
York,  {www.bhphotovideo.com  or  call 
800-947-9953)  Have  a  GREAT  holi- 
day season  and  Happy  Shooting!  C] 


You  are  invited  to  submit  one  to  five  of 
your  best  images  to  "Image  of  the 
Month,"  Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine,  P.O. 
Box  11104,  (4010  West  Broad  Street),  Rich- 
mond, VA,  23230-1104.  Send  original 
slides,  high  cjuality  prints,  or  high  res 
jpeg  files  on  disk  and  include  a  self  ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  or  other  ship- 
ping method  for  return.  Also,  please  in- 
clude any  pertinent  information  regard- 
ing how  and  where  the  image  was  cap- 
tured, what  camera,  film  and  settings 
you  used.  I  hope  to  see  your  iniage  as  our 
next,  "Image  of  the  Montli!" 


iS^iM 


i 


Congratulations  go  to  Geep  Schurman  of  Richmond  for  this  awesome  photo- 
graph of  an  adult  pileated  woodpecker  (Dryocopus  pileatus)  on  a  sycamore  tree 
in  his  backyard.  Geep  captured  this  shot  in  late  August  using  a  Nikon  D200  cam- 
era and  a  Sigma  50  -  500mm  f3.5/5.6  lens.  Fabulous  shot!!! 
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2006  Limited  Edition  Virginia  Wild  life  CoWector's  Knife 

This  year's  knife  has  been  customized  for  us  by  Buck  Knives.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial  numbered,  and  comes  with  a  distinctive 
rosewood  handle  and  gold  lettermg.  Tliis  year's  knife  also  includes  two  wliite-tailed  deer  etched  on  the  blade.Tliis  custom  knife  not 
only  comes  with  a  leather  sheath,  but  also  a  custom  made  solid,  cherr>'  box  with  a  decorative  wildlife  scene  engraved  on  the  cover 

hem*VW406  $85.00  each 


VW-114 


=  VW-112 


-  VAX'- 120 


Virginia  Wildlife  Caps 

Our  caps  feature  three  unique  designs.  Each  cap  is  100% 
cotton, size  adjustable  and  embroidered  with  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  logo.  $  1 1 .95  each 

High  profile  -  Camo  with  Black  Letters  -  Item  *VW-1 1 3 
High  i^rofilc  -  Blaze  Orange  -  Item  »VW1 1 4 

Higli  profile  -  Camo  withTan  Letters    -  Item  *VW1 1 2 
High  profile  -  Virginia  Wildlife  -  Item  *VW1 20 

Lowprotik-  Virginia  Wildlife  -Item*VWlI9 


Virginia  Wildlife 
Hooded  Sweat  Shirts 

These  attractive  shirts  are  a  50/50 
cotton  pol)'ester  blend  with  an 
embroidered  logo  and  a  full 
zipper  front.  Sizes :  Med. 
Lirge.X-Lirge  and 
XX-Lirge. 

$2  3©5  each      Limited  quantities 


NOW 

$16.95  each 


Item  *VW- 1 21  Black  w/Eagle 
Item  #VW- 128  Navyw/Duck 
Item  *VW- 1 29  Grey  w/Deer 


Virginia  Wildlife  DVD 

"A  Professional  Guide  to  Field  Dress- 
ing. Skinning  and  Butchering  White- 
Tailed  Deer. " 

This  video  was  produced  to  give 
you  step-by-step  instnictions  on  how 
to  field  dress  a  deer  as  demonstrated 
byVDGIFWildlite  Biologist  Ron  Hugh- 
es. Then,  professional  butcher  and 
hunter  education  instructor  Rob  Bin- 
gel  demonstrates  the  best  wa\  to  cape 
out  a  deer  for  mounting.The  video  re- 
ally gets  good  when  he  shows  in  detail 
how  to  de-bone  and  professionally 
butcher  a  deer  using  only  a  knife  and  a 
hacksaw. 

B\'  the  end  of  the  video  >'ou  will 
learn  how  to  make  buttertl)-  chops, 
de-bone  a  front  shoulder  tie  up  a  roast 
using  a  butchers  knot,  be  able  to  iden- 
tify :ill  the  proper  cuts  of  meat  on  a 
deer  and  more! 

Item*VW250      $  1 2.00  Includes  S&H 


Virginia  Wildlife  Music  CD 

Virgiiiici  Wildlife  is  excited  to  offer  a 
compelling  and  liveh'  array  of  classic 
Celtic  and  Appalachian  music  that 
celebrates  Virginia  s  wildlife  and  nat- 
ural resources.  Tliis  musical  journey 
is  composed  and  performed  b}'  Tim- 
oth)  Seaman,  of  Williamsburg,  Va., 
along  with  guest  appearances  from 
other  musical  masters.  (Total  time 
66:32  min.) 


Item*VW-219 


$10.00  each 


To  Order 

Visit  the  Department's 

Web  Site  at: 

www.dgif.virginia.gov 

Or  Call  (804)  367-2569 

Please  allow  3  to  4  weeks 
for  delivery. 


L. 
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BIRDS  &BIRDING 

Boat-tailed  Crackle,  Knuth Aug.,  p.  34 

Brown-headed  Nuthatch,  Knuth Dec,  p.  35 

Canada  Warbler,  Knuth Jun.,  p.  34 

Climbing  the  Last  Light,  Funk Sept.,  p.  1 4 

Common  Flicker,  Knuth Apr.,  p.  39 

Cooper's  Hawk,  Knuth Nov.,  p.  31 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Knuth Feb.,  p.  35 

The  Dunlin,  Knuth Oct.,  p.  34 

Wilson's  Plover,  Knuth Sept.,  p.  35 

BOATING  SAFETY 

Boat  Battery  Power,  Crosby Jun.,  p.  32 

Boat  Operators  Take  On  Grave  Responsibilities, 

Crosby Apr.,  p.  36 

DoYou  Have  aVHF-FM  Marine  RadioWith  DSC  to 

Send  MMSI  Numbers,  Crosby Jan.,  p.  34 

Does  Your  Boat  Have  Wheels,  Crosby Jul.,  p.  30 

Emergency  Drills-Be  Prepared,  Crosby Feb.,  p.  34 

How  Safe  is  Recreational  Boating,  Crosby Dec,  p.  36 

Lights  That  Talk,  Crosby Oct.,  p.  32 

Maps  For  Boaters,  Crosby Aug.,  p.  33 

Radios  for  Recreational  Boating  Safety,  Crosby Sept.,  p.  33 

Weather  Emergencies  and  Preparation,  Crosby Nov.,  p.  32 

Web  Surfing  for  Boaters,  Crosby May,  p.  31 


FISH  &  FISHING 

2005  Angler  Hall  of  Fame Jun., 

2005  Angler  of  the  Year Jun., 

2006  Trout  Guide,  Mohn Jan 

Big  Bug  Basics,  Murray Jul., 

Blacknose  Dace,  Knuth Jan., 

Bobbin'  For  Bluegill,  Clarkson Sept., 

Catch  and  Release,  Clarkson Jun., 

Cownose  Ray,  Knuth Jul., 

Fish  On!,  Clarkson Jul 

Mossy  Creek,  Beasley Jan., 

MatchingThe  Hatch,  Murray Feb., 

Ocean  Run  Stripers,  McClade Oct 

Striped  Bass,  Knuth May, 

What  a  Sucker!,  Brown Apr. 

William  Roger's  Trout,  Hart Jul., 
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HUNTING  ANDTRAPPING 

A  Really  Bright  Idea,  Ingram Sept.,  p.  21 

A  Special  Day  for  Special  People,  Quaiff. Nov.,  p.  14 

Cranking  It  Up  A  Notch,  Perrotte Sept.,  p.  24 

Drumming  Up  Business,  Clarkson Nov.,  p.  24 

Finally  Fall,  Clarkson Oct.,  p.  14 

Find  Game,  Clarkson Aug.,  p.  1 5 

Managing  Deer  in  the"  Burbs",  Perrotte Jul.,  p.  22 

Solo  Sika,  ludd Aug.,  p.  26 

Squirrel  Watch,  Ingram Oct.,  p.  1 9 

The  Shotgun  Advantage,  Ingram Nov.,  p.  4 

Trash-Talkin'Toms,  McClade May,  p.  9 

Virginia's  Fall  Hunting  Forecast,  McClade Aug.,  p.  4 

Youth  Friendly  Hunting,  Ingram Apr.,  p.  27 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2006  Migratory  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  Unveiled, 

Ellis Jul.,  p.  26 

A  Blooming  Good  Idea,  Byrd Jul.,  p.  8 


ATaleofTwo  Rivers,  Trammell Jun.,  p.  14 

An  Hour  of  Terror,  A  Lifetime  of  Lessons,  Perrotte  ....  Dec,  p. 23 

Annual  Photography  Contest  Showcase,  Richardson Mar. 

Answering  to  the  Beat  of  a  Different  Drummer, 

Walker Nov.,  p.  28 

Assateague  Reflections,  Pels Aug.,  p.  1 8 

Build  It  and  They  Will  Come,  Coates May,  p.  23 

Bull's  Eye!  Aim  For  Prevention,  Majarov May,  p.  1 8 

Byrd  Nest  Crossword,  Byrd Dec,  p.  33 

Financial  Summary,  Fiscal  Year  2006 Dec,  p.  19 

For  Sale:  High-RiseCondo,  Clarkson May,  p.  1  5 

Growing  Wild  at  Ruby  F.  Carver  Elementary,  6rovv'n....Nov.,  p.  1 8 
If  you  don't  know  Jack... you  don't  know  jack, 

Lemmert Nov.,  p.  8 

Laying  a  Path  of  Discovery  at  Pearson's  Corner 

Elementary,  Brown Dec,  p.  28 

Leopold's  Legacy,  Lemmert Feb.,  p.  21 

Mysterious  Monarchs,  Brown Jun.,  p.  9 

Right  on  Target,  Clarkson Dec,  p.  14 

Treasures  in  Wood,  Crey Oct.,  p.  1 0 

Trees  of  Knowledge,  Babcock Feb.,  p.  30 

Virginia  Naturally,  Brown Sept.,  p.  4 

Where  The  Buffalo  Roamed,  Ingram Feb.,  p.  4 

PHOTO  TIPS 

DisguisingThose  Big  Lenses,  Richardson Aug.,  p.  32 

Holiday  Gift  Ideas,  Richardson Dec,  p.  37 

It's  a  Digital  World,  Richardson Apr.,  p.  38 

Learning  to  Use  Your  Digital  Camera's  Menu, 

Richardson Sept.,  p.  34 

Megapixel  Cameras:  What  is  Best  For  Me?,  Richardson  .Jul.,  p.  31 
Memory  Cards:  Film  for  Digital  Cameras,  Richardson  .Nov.,  p.  34 
Take  Care  of  Your  Delicate  Digital  Camera, 

Richardson Oct.,  p.  31 

What  is  Digital  Photography?,  Richardson May,  p.  32 

What  the  Heck  is  a  Pixel?,  Richardson Jun.,  p.  31 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

2nd  Annual  James  River  Fish  Festival,  Clarkson Apr.,  p.  9 

A  New  Era  For  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  Crey Dec,  p.  9 

A  Sanctuary  Amid  the  Sprawl,  Booth Oct.,  p.  24 

Featherfin  Wild  life  Management  Area, /ngram Dec,  p.  4 

Partners  for  Cold  Water  Conservation Apr.,  p.  15 

Still  the  Ugly  Duckling,  Bidrowski jun.,  p.  4 

The  Circle  Remains  Unbroken,  Clarkson Apr.,  p.  4 

Unwanted  Guests,  Easterly Feb.,  p.  1 0 

Virginia's  Nongame  Program,  Ingram May,  p.  4 

WILD  FOOD  PREPARATON 

Buffalo-Our  American  Heritage,  Cone Feb.,  p.  32 

Captain  John  Smith-The  First  to  Eat  Cownose  Ray, 

Cone Jul.,  p.  32 

Celebrate  The  New  Year  With  Trout,  Cone Jan.,  p.  33 

How  to  Make  Venison  Tender,  Cone Sept.,  p.  32 

Let's  Eat  More Tilapia  and  Catfish,  Cone Jun.,  p.  33 

Return  of  the  Striper,  Cone Nov.,  p.  33 

Springtime  is  Shad  Time,  Cone Apr.,  p.  37 

Totally  Delicious  Grouse,  Cone Dec,  p.  34 

Turkey  Casserole  For  All  Occasions,  Cone May,  p.  33 

Wild  Game  Gourmet,  Cone Aug.,  p.  22 

Worldwide  Mallards,  Cone Oct.,  p.  33 
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This  Holiday  Season 


TWO  DOLLARS 


GUST    2006 


^v 


Give  The  Gift  That 

Will  Be  Enjoyed 

All  Year  LxDng 


i^ 


- '  V. 


**L 


'V  '        i 


ViRGMIAWIUmHiiGAM 


For  a  limited  time  only  you  can  give  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  to  10  of  your  friends  for  only 
$10.00  each.  That's  a  savings  of  $25  over  the  reg- 
ular subscription  price!  This  special  holiday  offer 
expiresJanuary31,2007. 

Remember,  even  one  subscription  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  is  still  a  great  gift  at  the  low 


price  of  just  $12.95  per  year.  Simply  include  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  you  would  like  to  send  a  subscription.  All 
orders  must  be  prepaid.  Make  your  check  payable 
to  Treasurer  of  Virginia.  Mail  to  Virginia  Wildlife, 
RO.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 1 104. 
Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery. 


For  Virginia  Wildlife  subscription  calls  only  1-800-710-9369 

"Fwelvo  issues  for  $12.95' 

All  other  calls  to  (<S()4)  367-1000 

Visit  our  VVel)  Site  at  www.dgif.virginia.gov 


